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. . . Pray for all those who are in ships, those 
Whose business has to do with fish, and 
Those concerned with every lawful traffic 
And those who conduct them. 

. . . Also pray for those who were in ships, and 

Ended their voyage on the sand, in the sea's lips 

Or in the dark throat which will not reject them 

Or wherever cannot reach them the sound of the sea bell's 

Perpetual angelus. 

T. s. ELIOT 

(The Dry Salvages) 
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FOREWORD 
by RONALD JESSUP, RS.A. 

THE Goodwin Sands Me on the steep eastern edge of an uneven 
hummocky submarine platform of chalk, the outer margin of 
which is the ten-fathom line. It is evident from the contour 
of the sea-bed that there was a large E.S.E. extension to the 
Isle of Thanet, but off the South Foreland there is deep water 
only a mile from the face of the cliff. On this chalk bottom 
the curious phenomena of tide and wind, which Mr Carter so 
graphically describes, have built up a vast and ever-changing 
deposit of sand. The knolls and ridges, the channels, and the 
scour-pits with their characteristic fans of spewed-out material, 
are all notable features of these current-built shoals. 

Do they gather and rest on the worn-down core of what 
was once an island? There is geological evidence that the 
eastern end of a large trough which resulted from a folding 
movement in the rocks of Thanet should rise somewhere 
below the Goodwins. The composition of the sands them- 
selves as revealed in the Trinity Board's work of 1849 does 
not help us very much in arriving at a solution of this problem* 
There may be Eocene beds resting on the chalk as there are 
on the mainland, but pieces of coal at a depth of 60 feet, 
perhaps drifted up from Dover, show how much the deposit 
of sand is disturbed. Again, the section as described could be 
of a more recent geological date than the Eocene. In this 
particular excavation the chalk was reached at 78 feet, but in 
other areas of the Goodwins it is much nearer the surface. 



There is apparently a bed of clay which at 70 feet lies under 
deposits of sand, but in the absence of more information we 
cannot even guess at its geological age. Still less can we accept 
the great erosion which must be supposed if we are to think 
of this clay bed as a one-time land surface. On geological 
grounds, and in the present state of our knowledge, 
the submerged island cannot be lifted from the realm of 
legend. 

For close on a thousand years men have speculated upon the 
nature of the Goodwin Sands. And for the greater part of 
that .time, perhaps, has a clread of the "shippe swalower" been 
a familiar enough feeling in the hearts of all seafarers who made 
voyage round die coast of Thanet. It is not surprising therefore 
to find that the literature of the Goodwins is both large in 
volume and widely spread in publication, and as a great deal 
remains unedited, the task of the general reader who hopes 
for some sort of historical background to his story is indeed 
formidable. Those who desire to read at first-hand, will 
please turn at once to the list provided as an Appendix. There 
is, too, in this great welter of the written word not a little 
that is inaccurate, and much that is frank legend and popular 
hearsay. Writer copied uncritically from writer, and in the 
quiet seclusion of cloister and library far removed, it may 
be, from the coast of Kent, the swirl of the tide over the 
sands was but a faint remembrance. Romance took pride of 
place. There was scarcely a George Carter to go and see for 
himself. 

Let us consider very shortly one or two matters which will 
help us in an understanding of this fascinating problem. 

The first mention of the Island of Lomea is to be found in 
a book written by John Twyne (1501-81), a schoolmaster- 
antiquary who settled in Canterbury and became in turn 
Sheriff, Alderman and then Member of Parliament for the 
City. His learned work in Latin, De Rebus 
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Britannicus, was published posthumously by his son Thomas 
in 1590, and as his is the earliest mention of the Island by 
name, we shall translate an extract in which it occurs. 

" Of Lomea," he writes, " or as it is now called Godwin Sands 
. . . this isle was very fruitful and had much pasture; it was situated 
lower than Thanet from which there was a passage by boat of 
about three or four miles. This Island in an unusual tempest of 
winds and rain and in a very high rage of the sea was drowned, 
overwhelmed with sand, and irrecoverably converted into a nature 
between that of land and sea ... sometimes it floats, while at low 
water, people may walk upon it." 

Of Lomea, he prefaces his remarks, "take what I have read 
in some writers," but neither he, Camden, the famous 
antiquary who published his Britannia in 1586, nor our own 
William Lambarde, the father of English topography, whose 
Perambulation of Kent first appeared in 1576, tells us anything 
further about these early sources. All rests upon John Twyne's 
recollection of his own reading of early chroniclers, or perhaps 
even upon his imagination. Lambarde puts it quite plainly: 

. . . and that this his [Godwin's] land in Kent sonke sodainly into 
the Sea. Neyther were these things continued in memory by the 
mouthes of the unlearned people onely, but committed to writing 
also by the hands and pens of Monkes, Frears, and others of learned 
sort: So that in course of time, the matter was past all peradventure, 
and the things beleived for undoubted veritie . . . 

We may pause a moment to notice one point of interest. 
Twyne calls his island off the Thanet coast by the name of 
"Lomea," and it may be significant that part of the surface 
of the mainland of Thanet is to-day covered by a loamy soil. 
Thanet indeed gives its name to the Thanet Sand, the well- 
known light yellow sand which overlies the chalk and is 
prominently exposed, for instance, at Pegwell. The place- 
name "Lomea" sounds as though it might be derived from 



the same Old English root as the word "loam," and although 
no place-name like it now exists in Thanet (so far as we know), 
the possibility of a connection between the two remains an 
attractive speculation. 

By the early years of the eighteenth century, the local 
tradition of a drowned island once the property of Earl 
Godwin had become firmly established. Had you visited a 
certain ale-house in Broadstairs in 1736, you could have played 
shove-ha'penny on an oak board which the landlord swore 
was made from a tree once growing on the island. In the 
encouragement of an interest in this story, the Kentish topo- 
graphers had played an important part. Richard Kilburne in 
1659 accepted it quite uncritically; in 1693 the more cautious 
William Somner is led to remark, "I cannot possibly say, 
nor am scarce willing to conjecture least I seem to some too 
bold/' In 1719 John Harris felt able to accept the Godwin 
traditional story, though he did not support another entertain- 
ing legend, that of Tenterden Steeple being the cause of 
Goodwin Sands, a belief to which we shall return in a moment. 
John Lewis, "Vicar of Mynstre and Minister of Mergate," in 
1736 tells us a great deal more about the sands themselves 
than any other writer until his time. His lively observations 
are at first-hand and therefore of much value, but so far as 
the legend of the island of Lomea is concerned, he is content 
to regard it as "the common tradition hereabouts." The best 
known historian of Kent, Edward Hasted, published his 
seventh volume in 1798; in it he describes the common 
traditions associated with the Goodwins, and discreetly 
wonders how far they are consistent with the truth. We need 
go no further than to notice the careful summary made in 
1871 by Robert Furley when he wrote his History of the 
Weald of Kent. Almost without exception all the writers 
following him, especially those in the mode of romance and 
adventure, have quoted from earlier books. 



There is also for our consideration the Kentish saying that 
"Tenterden Steeple's the cause of the Goodwin Sands," a 
detailed version of which Mr Carter quotes for our delecta- 
tion in his first chapter. A second version of the proverb runs: 

Of many people it hath been said 

That Tenterden Steeple Sandwich Haven hath decayed 

It is usually linked with Sir Thomas More's alleged question- 
ing of a rather self-satisfied old man, a real forerunner of the 
oldest inhabitant who nowadays might well give the same 
sort of answers into the travelling microphone of the British 
Broadcasting Corporation. Anyone interested in a mild piece 
of literary detection may like to try to trace its original form; 
it may be somewhere in the arid pages of Bishop Hugh 
Larimer's Sermons, or in Thomas More's Dialogues first 
published in a folio in 1529, and from one or the other of 
these sources the amiable Thomas Fuller perhaps took notes 
for his Worthies published in 1662 in London. 

We do happen to know, on the sound evidence of testamen- 
tary documents by which people bequeathed money to its 
cause, that the present tower of Tenterden Church was being 
built in the decade between 1461 and 1471. On the whole 
there is not likely to have been an earlier tower, and the 
legend must be accepted as a local proverb and not in any 
sense as an authentic explanation of the cause of the Goodwin 
Sands. And we cannot allow the place-name experts to sway 
our opinion here. The name of Tenterden certainly supposes 
a connection with Thanet in that it denotes the swine-pasture 
of the people of Thanet, but it only means that Tenterden 
belonged to the religious of Mmster-in-Thanet. 

Here it is convenient to recall two other proverbs connected 
with the Goodwins. "Let him set up shop on the Goodwin 
Sands" is generally understood to apply to shipwrecked 
mariners, while the meaning of the phrase "jio more thanks 



than there are pebbles on the Goodwins 1 ' is abundantly clear 
to anyone who has seen what the Reverend Mr Lewis so 
aptly described as ". . . soft, fluid, porous, spongious, and yet 
withal tenacious Matter ..." The latter saying comes, rather 
surprisingly, from John Phillips's Don Quixote (1687), while 
the former, as the learned Dr Samuel Pegge recorded during 
his residence at Godmersham Vicarage in 1735, was just a 
piece of "countrey wit." 

This has been but a brief note about some of the matters to 
which your attention is now to be directed. Please, then, 
step down to the sea-front at Walmer and join George Carter. 
He waits for you at the end of The Strand. 

RONALD JESSUP 



PART ONE 



THE SANDS, BEACONS, BUOYS, AND 
LIGHTSHIPS 



The Goodwins, I think they call the place; 
a very dangerous flat and fatal, where the 
carcases of many a tall ship lie buried, as they 
say, if my gossip Report be an honest woman 
of her word. 

SHAKESPEARE 

(The Merchant of Venice) 



THE GOODWIN SANDS 



I 



For two-and-a-half years I had stood my watch on the 
deck of the North Goodwin lightship, through wild, 
black nights, and through oppressive days when the 
heat and glare of the sun was reflected back from the oily 
water and I gazed wistfully at the belts of cool green trees on 
the ha2y, distant Kentish shore line. For two-and-a-half years 
I had watched the Goodwins, often musing on their history, 
and coming to understand the dread they held for all seamen. 
And now I stood on the North Sand Head of the Goodwins, 
* 'Jamaica Land" the old Deal smugglers called it. The tide had 
ceased to ebb and the low golden hillocks stretched away as 
far as I could see. It was lonely and awesome standing there. 
Above me a huge predatory "corpse-eater" gull wheeled and 
clanged, twisting his flat head and peering with savage yellow 
eyes. He clicked his hooked beak angrily at an invader of his 
domain. 

All around were small deep holes or"swillies," caused by the 
whirlpools racing over the sands, and filled with as much as 
six feet of clear green water. Many were curiously and beauti- 
fully marked around the edges by the tide and the wind. Some 
were scalloped like cockle-shells, some fluted and marked with 
regular wavy lines; others were as featureless as extinct vol- 
canic craters. Elsewhere deep gullies had formed, where the 
shifting sand had crept out in shapes, blurred and hideously 
suggestive of Gargantuan, blindly reaching paws. The place 
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resembled a Lilliputian Sahara, with tiny dunes and miniature 
cliffs and deep holes with crumbling edges and quicksand 
bottoms. 

I walked to the seaward edge of the sand and a streak of 
silver in a swilly showed the passage of a sand eel. The sea- 
ward edge shelved rapidly into deep clear green water and the 
sand at the water's edge slowly engulfed my feet. I tugged to 
pull them out and backed away. 

As I stood waiting and watching, a wavelet slopped over 
one of the smaller banks. In a nearby gully the water trickled 
with the pleasant tinkle of a tiny brook. Beneath my feet the 
sand quivered slightly. The flood-tide was returning and the 
Goodwins were coming to life. 

Before my eyes the whole face of the sand began to change. 
The gullies, "fox-holes" and swillies were linking up, and the 
water in them started to flow. The pleasant tinkle was gone, 
replaced by a more sinister sound the soft roar of the return- 
ing flood. The sands were losing their stability; they quaked 
and shook beneath my hurrying feet, while the low hummocks 
melted and ran like hot wax. 

A hail, thin as the cry of a distant gull, came to me over the 
sand. I turned, and found that the sea had closed its arms 
behind me. Figures silhouetted against the distant lifeboat were 
waving urgently as I started to run across the sands which 
clutched me at each laboured step. To stop would have been 
slowly to sink. I leapt over a gully that was crumbling and 
widening even as I jumped. My feet sunk instantly into the 
opposite side and it was as if an invisible vice had seized my 
sea-boots. I pulled my feet clear and ran down a quaking slope 
to where a small boat waited. 

As we pulled back to the waiting lifeboat a maelstrom was 
already swirling over the spot where I had been running a few 
moments before, and there seemed to be a triumphant note in 
the muted roar of the Goodwins. 



As the lifeboat headed for the distant town of Deal I 
looked back at the green and white turmoil of waters. The 
scene was eerie enough on this calm, bright day, but how 
strange and fear-inspiring ^it must have appeared to watchers 
in the early years of the eleventh century, when, as recorded 
in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle under the year 1014: 

". . . This year, upon the Eve of St Michael's Day, came 
the great sea flood which spread wide over this land, and ran 
so far up as it never did before, overwhelming many towns 
and an innumerable multitude of people," 

It was perhaps during this first recorded inundation that a 
group of islands in the North Sea were engulfed and became 
the shoal now known as the "Broad Fourteens." This same 
flood also seems to have swallowed a ridge on the coast of 
Kent known as "le Colbart" by the French. 

A much greater disaster occurred in the year 1099. The 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle says of it: 

"... This year also on the festival of St Martin the sea 
flood sprung up to such a height, and did so much harm, as no 
man remembered that it ever did before; and this was the 
first day of the new moon." 

The story is also related, with greater detail and 1 some 
embellishment by the Kentish topographer William Lambarde 
in his Perambulations, written in 1570: 

"And first of all touching this place itself [The Goodwins] 
Silvester Giraldus (in his Itinarie of Wales) and many others, 
do write, that about the end of the reigne of King William 
Rufus (1098-99) (or the beginnings of Henrie the First) there 
was a soddaine and mightie inondation of the Sea, by which a 
great part of Flaunders and of the lowe countries thereabout, 
were utterly drenched and lost . . . 

"Now at the same time that this happened in Flaunders, the 
like harme was done in sundrie places, both in England and 
Scotland also, as Hector Boethius the Scottish Historiographer 
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most plainlie writeth, affirming, that (amongst other) this 
place, [The Goodwins] being sometime maineland and of the 
possession of Earle Godwine, was then first violently over- 
whelmed with light sand, wherewith it not onlie remaineth 
covered ever since, but it is become withal a most dreadful 
gulfe and shippe swalower (nav iumgurges et vorago)) sometime 
passable by foote, and sometime laide under water (in duUo 
pelagi terraeque) so that it may bee said either sea, or land, or 
neither or both." 

As an example of a later and quite uncritical version of the 
Goodwins legend we quote from Captain K. B. Martin's 
Oral Traditions of the Cinque Ports, published in 1832: 

" If we dig a well in many parts of the marsh the first soil 
gives place to a confused mess of marine substances, flints and 
fossils hurled indiscriminately together as if by a sudden 
bursting in of the sea in all its fury. 

"But what terrible inundation or stormy convulsion of 
nature would produce these effects and appearances ? That a 
most extensive devastation did take place on the coasts of the 
North Sea and the English Channel, in some period of the 
Saxon Heptarchy is generally believed in the history and 
traditions of both our country and Belgium. 

"This fact being attested by ancient writers we are inclined 
to look for its existence and accordingly we find that wherever 
drains, wells or canals have been excavated large trees have been 
found embedded in masses of marine substances and shingle 
thrown in by the ocean and in most places standing in their 
natural position, protruding as it were through encumbering 
beds of pebbles with which the whole line of marsh is patched. 

"In some places the timber was found as black as ebony, 
quite perfect and with the marks of the axe which had felled 
it and the dismembered branches beside the parent trunk. 
Acorns, chestnuts, and forest fruits are dug out of the peat in 
a beautiful state of preservation. 
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"Hence we have inferred that the inundation took place in 
the autumn before the trees had shed their honours. 

"An old and very curious tradition," Captain Martin con- 
tinues, "has been handed down through successive generations 
and it is often repeated as a puzzle to fill the minds of children 
and peasants, namely: that the erection of Tenterden Church 
Steeple was the cause of the destruction of the Goodwin 
Sands." 

The story of Tenterden Steeple is related in a variety of 
ways, and the following, quoted by Captain Martin, is the 
favourite and most amusing version. 

Godwin, Earl of Wessex, in one of his predatory excursions 
had penetrated into the Weald of Kent, which at that time was 
a thinly populated and wooded country. Here he was placed 
in great jeopardy by a superior force and lying in concealment 
made a vow, that should he return in safety he would erect a 
steeple at Tenterden to the honour of the Holy Saints. Godwin 
being a vacillating believer, neglected to fulfil his vow and 
the vengeance of Heaven, in the destruction of his sea-girt 
domains, was inflicted on him for his sins. 

Another version invented no doubt by one of the EarTs 
less censorious supporters, relates that, anxious to fulfil his 
sacred pledge, he neglected the dams and sea-walls of his 
island which thus in an overwhelming tempest, fell an easy 
prey to the destroying elements. 

These stories seem to prove that our ancestors believed in 
the island origin of the Goodwins, but there appears to be no 
geological or historical evidence to support this, and it is as 
conjecture that we must treat all such legends. 

It is, however, beyond doubt that the eleventh century 
experienced severe tempests and unusually high water, and the 
consequent floods must have wrought untold havoc. 

These thoughts of earlier inundations occurred to me as I 
drew away from the Goodwins on that bright, calm day. 
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Indeed, anyone who watches the awful turmoil and turbulence 
of the flood-tide over these deadly sands, must experience 
something of the terror our Kentish ancestors felt as the sea 
came swirling in over the land in some of the terrible floods of 
the eleventh century. 



THE GOODWIN SANDS 



ii 



The Goodwin Sands lie off the coast of Kent some six 
miles east of the town of Deal. They are between ten 
and eleven miles long and about four miles across, 
and are covered by an average of about twelve feet of water 
at high water Spring tides. At low water, as much as seven 
feet of dry, firm sand is exposed. 

The earliest chart which shows the Goodwins on a scale 
sufficiently large for navigation is to be found in ths Atlas of 
North European Charts drawn by the Dutchman Lucas J. 
Waghenear in 1583 and copied five years later by Anthony 
Ashley. The present-day Admiralty Chart of the Downs, 
number 1828 (1945) and reproduced in 1948, shows little 
change from. Waghenear's chart. 

Looking at a chart of the sand one gets the impression of a 
vast lobster with a huge claw extended in a south-westerly 
direction, the tips of the claw being the north and south 
callipers of the Goodwins. The curve in the body of the 
"lobster" is Trinity Bay, called by most boatmen in the 
vicinity "Abraham's Bosom." 

The sands themselves are clean and bright and, when the 
tide has ebbed, are quite firm and in places almost as hard as 
rock. Here and there a coarser, dark sand permeates to the 
surface and because of its greater density can be seen slowly 
trickling down the sides of gullies and "fox-holes," looking 
curiously like a brown stain against the brighter yellow. 
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The main body of die sand tends to drift in a sou'-sou*- 
westerly direction, although a comparison of the charts made 
between 1795 and 1948 shows that there has been Htde drift 
of the main body compared with that of certain parts of it; 
as an example, we cite the "Bunt Head/' a bank of sand 
between the Goodwins and the mainland, which vanished 
altogether in 1846. 

In the vicinity of the East Goodwin lightship the sands 
shelve rapidly into deep water. They are in fact like the top 
of a submarine plateau, hidden at high water and deadly to 
shipping. It is here that the majority of the wrecks occur. The 
main reason for this is that vessels sailing from North European 
ports through the Straits of Dover and down-Channel, shape 
their course to pass within about ten miles of the South 
Foreland, but many masters fail to make the necessary allow- 
ance for the strong three-and-a-half knot beam tide which 
sets them right on to the sand. Again, although the outer 
edge of the sands is well buoyed and lighted, visibility in fog 
or snow is practically nil. 1 

The eastern edge of the Goodwins is composed of very hard 
sand and many vessels after striking, are holed, and rebound 
to sink in deep water. Hence the appellation "shippe 
swalower" which was given to the Goodwins by medieval 
writers. But the name is often misapplied for although the 
sands do swallow whole ships the reason is not always the 
same. 

Frequently a vessel becomes stranded on the sands, 
often across a ridge, on which, after the tide has fallen and 
left her unsupported, she breaks her back The broken vessel 
then starts to "swaddle herself down'* or in other words to 
make a grave for herself. Swift tides pile the sands over her, 

1 The best books to study on this subject are The Atlas of Tidal Streams, 1943, 
Channel Pilot Part i, 1947, and Tidal Waters of the British Isles, all issued by the 
Admiralty Hydrographic Dept. 
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the tremendous surf smashes away masts, funnels and super- 
structure and what is left is soon buried. 



The whole of the Thames Estuary is a sunken delta with a 
network of dangerous sandbanks. The Kentish Knock, The 
Sunk, East Barrow, West Barrow, Gunfleet, Red Sand, 
Margate Sand, The Longsand scene of that classic tragedy of 
all shipwrecks, the destruction of the fully-rigged Indian Chief 
in November 1891 and many other banks, cause a compli- 
cated and dangerous confusion of tides. 

Nowhere is this rush of tormented waters more confusing 
or more dangerous than around the Goodwin Sands. Here the 
tide at high water and for two hours afterwards runs due 
north. It then races in a north-easterly direction, and after 
three-and-a-half hours turns towards the east. Four hours 
after high water it starts to ebb in approximately a south- 
easterly direction and, increasing in power, runs south by 
east and continues so until low water. Seven hours after high 
water comes low water and then the tide commences to flow 
gently again. Three hours before high water it sets in a west- 
sou'-westerly direction, whilst two hours before high water 
the "y oun g flood" runs north by west. 

The odd conformation of the Goodwins alters this com- 
plicated rush of waters even more. On the sands themselves, 
just after high water, the tide runs east-north-east. About three 
hours after high water it changes its direction again and sets 
easterly, running off in this direction until low water. As 
soon as the tide starts to flood again, about eight hours after 
high water, it starts to run along the sandbanks in a west-sou'- 
westerly direction. 

On the southerly part of the sands the tide attains the speed 
of five knots during Springs but on the northerly part of 
the sands it only runs at three knots. It is for this reason 
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that fewer craft come to grief on the northerly parts of the 
Goodwins. 

There has always been a passage through the sands. It is, 
however, forever shifting: silting up and reopening in a 
different position; sometimes navigable only to small boats, 
at other times to sizable vessels. In the sixteenth century this 
passage was called the "Swatch." In 1795 there was a passage 
to the south'ard of the present Kellet Gut. It was known as 
"Hearst's Gulf" and became silted up in 1846 and remained 
so until 1896. During this period another channel opened up, 
this time in the North Sand Head. But in the last fifty years 
it has closed again. 

Then came a period of violent northerly gales which 
shifted approximately one hundred million tons of sand and 
opened up the Kellet Gut. This passage was discovered as 
recently as 1936 by the Naval Superintendent of Charts, 
Captain E. H. B. Baker, who steamed through it, fixing 
shore-marks as he went. To-day the Kellet Gut has again 
silted up and the Admiralty state that it should not be used. 

It is easy to understand how quickly a navigable channel 
may silt up when it is remembered that the top foot of the 
sands is moved at every tide. 



John Smeaton, the famous bridge builder who constructed 
the third Eddystone lighthouse entirely of stone, surveyed the 
Goodwins in 1789 and reported that " Although they were in 
the nature of a quicksand, clean and unconnected, yet the 
sand particles lay so close together it was difficult to work a 
pointed iron bar into the sand for more than six or seven feet." 

In 1817 Trinity House started boring operations on the 
sands in an attempt to discover a foundation for a lighthouse. 
The Board reported that the sand extended to a depth of 
fifteen feet, and rested on a bed of chalk and blue clay. When 
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Admiral Bullock erected a safety beacon on the Goodwins in 
1840 he reported that at seven-and-a-half feet the sand was so 
dense it broke the boring tools. 

In the year 1849 the Corporation of Trinity House, not 
satisfied with previous reports, made a really determined 
effort to ascertain the physical nature of the Goodwins. The 
operation was directed by Sir J. H, Pelly, Bart., Deputy 
Master of Trinity House and Captain Davis, R.N., and to 
carry out this experiment they sunk into the sand an iron 
cylinder two feet by six inches in diameter, by a simple and 
ingenious method known as Dr Potts's Atmospheric Pressure. 
Air was pumped out of the cylinder, and the sand rising into 
the vacuum caused a rush of water below which undermined 
the edges of the tube, thus causing it to sink; the sand being 
pumped out from the top. 

The recordings of the nature of the matter found at varying 
depths by this method are of interest. 

At ten feet the sand was clean and bright, at twenty-four 
feet it was the same bright yellow but with a slightly bluish 
tinge; at thirty feet the boring was of a deep blue colour with 
a sulphuretted smell, probably due to decayed matter; at 
fifty-one feet small stones, broken shells and chalk nodules 
were brought up; at fifty-six feet the stratum again changed 
to clean, yellow sand; at sixty-two feet nothing but broken 
shells was excavated; at sixty-seven feet decayed wood, sea 
coal, shells and small stones and at sixty-eight feet only dark, 
stinking sand was revealed. From the boring at seventy feet 
came shells and nodules of black clay; and at seventy-two 
feet the excavators found clean, yellow sand, pebbles and 
chalk. When the tube reached seventy-eight feet it came to 
rest against solid chalk and could go no further. 

It was therefore deduced that the Goodwins was a huge 
bank mostly of sand, probably of varying depths, and resting 
on a submarine hill of chalk. 
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It is perhaps strange that, although the Goodwins are one of 
the most dangerous places on the face of the ocean, they form 
one of the finest natural breakwaters in the world. The seven 
miles strip of water between the Goodwins and the "Main" 
has sheltered shipping almost from time immemorial, and it 
is in these waters, known as the Downs, that much of our 
maritime history has been written. 

Julius Caesar's fleet may have anchored here when he first 
invaded Britain in 55 B.C. and landed about ten thousand men 
on Deal beach. His fleet consisted of eighty transports and 
eighteen other vessels which held the horses for his cavalry. 
This expedition was little more than reconnaissance in strength 
and a year later he left what is now Boulogne with eight 
hundred vessels, sailed perhaps through the Goodwins swatch- 
way and brought up off Deal for the second time. This time 
our ancestors were out in force to meet him and there is no 
doubt that, trained and disciplined as were the Roman forces, 
they were shaken but, as history proves, undaunted by the 
fierce appearance of the British horde ready to receive them. 

One of our first recorded sea battles was fought in the 
Downs between the Danes led by Ealchor and the English 
Fleet under Athelstan, grandson of Alfred and the first King 
to unite England, who on another occasion 

Bowed, the Spoiler, 
Bent the Scotsman, 
Fell the ship-crews 
Doomed to the death. 

The Danes were completely defeated, losing several of their 
ships in an action which took place between Deal and 
Sandwich. It needed more than one defeat, however, to keep 
the hardy invaders away from such rich plunder as a peaceful 
England offered, and the long and fruitless reign of Ethelred 
the Redeless and the levy of the Danegeld could only postpone 
a Danish conquest. The Norsemen made many terrible raids 
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from the sea, and Sandwich was sacked and burned many 
times. Paradoxically peace came to die town only when 
Canute, a Dane who became a Saxon, made Britain the 
central part of a short-lived Scandinavian empire. 

The year 1215 saw the next English triumph between the 
Goodwins and the mainland, when Philip Augustus of France, 
following the expulsion of the English from Normandy and 
his victory at Bouvines, tried to invade England. He was met 
by the English fleet under Hubert de Burgh, whose troops 
got to work with a will with their formidable longbows 
on the Frenchmen. The English then boarded the French 
ships, half of the crew dealing with the enemy whilst the 
other half lopped down masts and rigging with boarding 
axes. At last the French fleet, although numerically superior 
both in ships and men, surrendered, many of their dismasted 
vessels having driven on to the Goodwins. 

This check to their plans did not deter the French, and they 
sent a further fleet in the year 1217. This time battle was 
joined not far from the South Goodwin. It is chronicled that 
the British, again under de Burgh, liberally sprinkled the 
decks of their ships with quicklime which blew into the eyes 
of the boarding French. The Frenchmen, disliking this early 
effort at chemical warfare and realizing the possibility of a 
second defeat, sent half of the invading fleet to pillage and 
burn Sandwich, whilst the other half escaped back to 
France. 

It was not all beer and skittles living in Sandwich in the 
Middle Ages, for in 1459 the town was robbed and burnt by 
Richard Neville, who made the journey from his haven in 
France despite the large fleet at anchor in the Downs for the 
protection of the unfortunate town. In 1495 the Pretender, 
Perkin Warbeck, came to anchor in the Downs. Warbeck 
unwilling, according to some, to land himself, sent one 
hundred and fifty of his followers ashore to find out how loyal 
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the people were to him. These emissaries had very little 
opportunity of carrying out their commission for they were 
quickly captured, hung around with chains, and taken to 
London, where they met the traditional traitor's death. Parts 
of their bodies were later exhibited in exposed places around 
the coasts of Kent and Sussex. 

During the Elizabethan era piracy was in the nature of an 
international occupation. All seafaring peoples were expert 
and lacked all consideration for persons, of their own or any 
other nationality, or property on the oceans. 

Boarding and seizing of merchantmen took place not only 
on distant seas, but also on the waters near our coasts, and as 
a precaution against marauders the convoy system for shipping 
was instituted. It is recorded that on 12 September 1591 the 
Privy Council 1 "order all who purpose to trade in wine or 
salt with Rochelle or Bordeaux to be ready with their ships 
furnished with men or munitions, by the 25th of the month, 
either at the Downs or Dover, where there shall be a company 
of good ships with which they may pass safely." Those who 
saw fit to set out alone "shall be punished at their return for 
thek contempt in putting in danger the Queen's people and 
the shipping of the realm." 

The English, however, were themselves held by all Europe 
to be the pirates ;w excellence, and many complaints of robbery 
at sea were laid by foreign ambassadors before the Queen. 
Our diplomats abroad were railed at "by divers gentlemen 
who said that our countrymen were a company of thieves 
and had robbed their ships.* 1 One Venetian gentleman 
suffered so much as to write, "I am convinced that there is 
not a sailor of that nation but is a pirate." 

Although it was perhaps difficult to distinguish it from 
reprisals and the seizure of contraband, 2 piracy was the subject 

1 Quoted in Harrison, G B., An Elizabethan Journal 

2 For a discussion of this see e.g. Gbeyney, B, P., History of England Vol. i. 
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of many proclamations issued by the Queen. These proclama- 
tions were not always specific as to what comprised piracy, 
and we must assume they were not obeyed to the letter when 
they exhorted all freebooters "to avoyde all her hyghness 
Fortes Rodes and Townes with all speede." 

The wrath of the Queen must have been frightening when 
she received news that pirates had, in January 1573, pillaged 
in the Channel the ships with which her ambassador extra- 
ordinary, Lord William Somerset, was sailing to represent 
her at the baptism of Charles IX's daughter. The pirates killed 
some of Somerset's men and robbed him of much of his 
baggage, which included a magnificent golden font and other 
presents for the young princess. 

Elizabeth, by way of reprisal, sent out three ships, Aid, 
Antelope and Swallow, under the command of Captain Hoi- 
stock, with instructions to clear the Downs and Goodwins 
area of pirates. Holstock quickly captured a score of English, 
French and Flemish privateers, and freed many merchantmen 
which had been seized. The pirate crews were, with few 
exceptions, bundled into dungeons and no doubt promptly 
forgotten. Those who escaped incarceration were the mur- 
derers of Somerset's followers. Their depredations had been 
greater and merited the headsman's axe. 

Holstock was sent to sea a year or two later and again 
cleared the roads, but anti-piracy patrolling in the Downs 
and the Channel seems to have been a Sisyphean task for 
fleets were sent out at intervals during the next decade. 

In July 1588 the "Invincible Armada" sailed up the Channel 
towards its doom, with the English "plucking its feathers by 
little and little." On Saturday 27 July it came to rest off 
Calais, with the English fleet to the west and to windward of 
it. Admiral William Borough set off from the Downs in a 
galley "in the hope," as he wrote to Walsingham, as if to 
excuse his non-appearance, "to have done some service if it 



proved calm." But he could not fetch the fleet "by cause of 
the leeward flood of tide," so he anchored to await the ebb. 
"But the wind at South-South-West increased so as we could 
not ride; whereupon I weighed anchor, set sail and came room 
without the Goodwin Sand to the North Foreland." 

So Admiral Borough did not witness the terrifying spectacle 
of eight fireships drifting down upon the Spanish fleet at mid- 
night on Sunday; nor had he a story to teU of the eight-hour 
battle next day which was to prove one of the decisive 
battles of our history. Battered by the English fleet, trying 
desperately to claw off the Flemish sandbanks, only a change 
of wind saved Medina Sidonia from annihilation, and sent 
him retreating northwards to the coast of Scotland and 
Ireland, and to terrible disintegration. 

However, one unfortunate could not take advantage of 
even this sUm opportunity for escape, for she was driven on 
to one of the ridges of the Goodwins by a British warship 
under the command of a native of Deal. Here she was leisurely 
battered until she struck her colours. The English captain 
then set to and burnt her, and the bones of what remained 
of die ship and her crew are still in the maw of the sands. 
Legend has it that on the anniversary of the fight the ghost of 
the great Spanish ship reappears on the south part of the 
Goodwins, perhaps to warn others or maybe to lead them to 
their doom. 

During the course of our prolonged sea war against Spain 
we instituted what we now know as a blockade. It was our 
practice to search all shipping proceeding down the Channel 
and to confiscate any cargo that might be used to sustain our 
enemy. The Dutch resented and brooded over this interference 
in their commerce which, by the early years of the seventeenth 
century had made them very prosperous and haughty, the 
latter a trait which did not endear them to the England of the 
first Charles. When Charles sought to control the narrow seas 
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of the Channel as though they were an extension of our 
southern counties, and forbade without his licence fishing or 
the maintenance of any foreign fleet upon them, the United 
Provinces thumbed their noses as it were, by chasing a large 
Spanish fleet with whom they were now at war into the 
Downs, and winning a decisive victory in what Charles con- 
sidered to be territorial waters. 

These pinpricks were no doubt a contributory cause of our 
wars against the Netherlands' navies, which as so often in our 
history were indecisive and dragged on for many years before 
the final collapse of the enemy. The decisive battle of the 
first phase of the struggle was fought out in the vicinity of 
the Gabbards between those brilliant commanders Blake and 
Van Tromp. A grim souvenir of the battle was discovered in 
1836 by labourers digging in the sandhills near Deal, where 
they uncovered a long trench packed with human bones, the 
remains of some of the three thousand seamen who lost their 
lives and were brought ashore for burial after the action. 

Although the engagements in the two Dutch wars fought 
by Charles II were fought out in other seas, there were many 
alarms at the presence of Dutch warships near the Goodwins. 
Pepys records on 3 February 1665, "I hear that news is come 
from Deale, that my Lord Sandwich sailed thence with the 
fleet, that evening some Dutch men of war were seen on the 
back side of the Goodwin, and, by all conjecture, must be 
seen by my Lord's fleet; which, if so, they must engage." 
However, Pepys's guess was wrong, for it was not until June 
of that year that Sandwich met the Dutch in an action off 
Southwold. 

To-day we remember Pepys as a great diarist and as the 
"saviour of the navy." There is no doubt that he was respon- 
sible for a great deal of the reorganization of the navy, and if 
any one Englishman deserves the title, Pepys does. But before 
he could start his probing and axing, someone had to waken 
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authority to a realization of the true conditions of service with 
His Majesty's ships at sea. This job was unwittingly performed 
by the Dutch admiral De Ruyter. 

During the last years of the Dutch war, conditions below 
decks in English ships were so bad that a great number of 
English sailors preferred service with the Dutch rather than 
be pressed into the navy of their native land. Experienced 
trained crews were hard to find, and after the four days' 
battle of June 1666, when De Ruyter inflicted many thousands 
of casualties on the English fleet, records tell us that the bodies 
recovered for burial were still dressed in their Sunday best 
which they had been wearing when they were hurriedly 
picked up in the streets of Deal, Portsmouth and other coast 
towns, and pressed into service with H.M. ships. However, 
authority needed a further jolt and this was administered just 
a year later, when, one might say as a birthday greeting, De 
Ruyter sailed into the Medway and bombarded Chatham. 
This shock to our pride and blow to our prestige, led to the 
gradual evolution of the Royal Navy as the senior service 
and an honourable profession; a fit mistress of the seas for 
the next two hundred and fifty years. 

Probably the Downs has never sheltered a more saddened 
crew than that of the battered, jury-rigged Victory. Coming 
straight from Trafalgar, she anchored off Deal on 16 December 
1805. Aboard was the frail, lifeless, bullet-shattered body of 
England's greatest sailor; the little admiral who suffered 
wretchedly from seasickness on every voyage he undertook. 
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Year after year, over a spread of centuries, ships of all 
kinds and sizes struck and were lost on the Goodwin 
Sands : not a year passed but that men died in the surf 
of the sands. Yet it was not until the nineteenth century that 
serious attempts were made to mark these dangerous banks 
by means of beacons or buoys. 

The responsibility for erecting or laying out "beacons, 
buoys, marks and signs of the sea" had rested in Trinity 
House since 1565, when the first Act of Parliament relating 
to the Corporation had been passed. The Corporation's 
authority had been further strengthened in 1593 when Queen 
Elizabeth granted to it certain rights of beaconage which, 
since 1584, had been vested in the office of the Lord High 
Admiral. 

So far as the Goodwins were concerned, Trinity House 
was slow in the exercise of its authority. During the reign of 
Charles I a primitive lighthouse a half-timbered farmhouse 
with a glass lantern in the roof was pkced in the North 
Foreland to warn shipping of the proximity of the sands; but 
this was destroyed by fire in 1683, and in any case it had 
belonged not to Trinity House, but to Greenwich Hospital! 
About tliis time the Corporation decided to put some kind 
of permanent beacon actually on the sands, and before the 
close of the century a survey of the composition of the sands 
had been carried out. In the evidence of the survey the 
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conclusion reached was that no firm bottom existed and that 
any structure was therefore impracticable. 

One would have thought that the next step would have 
been to investigate the possibilities of an impermanent struc- 
ture in the form of a floating mark. But although a floating 
light was placed at the Nore in 1732, and one at the Dudgeon 
in 1736, it was not until 1795 that a lightship was moored at 
the North Sand Head one hundred years after the survey. 

It is probable that the reason for this delay was largely 
financial. Not only were Trinity House funds being employed 
to build lighthouses, but the annual cost of maintaining a 
lightship was about three times as great as that of a lighthouse. 
In addition, judging by a letter to the Admiralty from, the 
secretary of Trinity House dated 12 July 1804, the Brethren 
appeared to be of the opinion that "multiplying lights beyond 
what are called for by necessity'* was a bad thing and tended 
to make commanders and pilots "inattentive to those precau- 
tions they must otherwise rely on for safety" ! 

A further reason for dilatoriness lay, no doubt, in the fact 
that a number of lighthouses round the coast were privately 
owned. In 1801, for example, Lord Braybrooke owned six 
lighthouses (two each at Winterton, Winterton Ness and 
Orfordness); a Mr Morgan Jones owned the Skerries Light; 
and so on. One can imagine the jealous bickering that must 
have gone on between the Corporation, with its authority 
firmly based on Charters, Grants and Acts of Parliament, and 
these private owners. In the case of the Goodwins, may not 
Trinity House have said that the responsibility for marking 
the sands lay with Greenwich Hospital, whose Directors 
owned the complimentary lights on the North and South 
Foreland? May not Trinity House have offered to place 
beacons on the Goodwins if the Brethren were given control 
of the Foreland lights 2 And may not the Directors have 
refused to give up their lights and replied that it was un- 
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doubtedly the duty of Trinity House to lay further beacons ? 
There is no record of any such arguments, but it is not 
impossible that the struggle for control temporarily obscured 
the necessity to save lives. Whatever the cause, the fact 
remains that no light was placed on the Goodwins until 1795, 
when the North Sand Head was marked by a lightship. 

Gattie in his Memorials of the Goodwin Sands states that after 
fourteen years' trial this light vessel (at North Sand Head) 
proved so great a success that the Trinity House determined 
to place a second lightship on the western edge of the sands. 
How many ships and men went to their death during this 
lengthy "trial" period it is not possible to say: but it is now 
certain that the first move for this second light was made not 
by Trinity House but by the Admiralty, who in 1808 asked 
for a light to be placed in the Gull Stream, the gap between 
the north and south sands. A wooden light vessel was placed 
here in 1809, by the Admiralty, after an abortive attempt by 
the Board to foist the expense off on to Greenwich Hospital. 
It was not until 1836 that, by an Act of Parliament, all English 
lights were transferred to Trinity House, and private owner- 
ship of lighthouses ceased. (The modern reader can 
picture the bitterness with which this step must have 
been received, this elimination of private enterprise in favour 
of nationalization !) 

It will be seen that little sense of urgency pervaded the 
official efforts to make the Goodwin Sands less dangerous 
to shipping. And yet the problem was fundamentally simple. 
Either it was possible to erect a structure on the sands or it 
was not. If it was not, then the only method of marking 
them was by floating beacons or buoys. No real decision 
could be reached on the question of permanent structures 
until an exhaustive survey had been made of the composition 
of the Goodwins; but apart from the not very thorough 
attempt at the close of the seventeenth century, and some 
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boring carried out by Trinity House in 1817, there is no 
record of any complete survey having been undertaken until 
1849. Hence all erections made at great expense prior to that 
date were resting on foundations about which practically 
nothing was known. To a generation for whom war has made 
beach surveys a matter of routine reconnaissance, it will seem 
strange that otherwise competent engineers and men of con- 
siderable inventive genius should have been so slapdash: and 
it is not particularly surprising that their schemes, however 
brilliant in conception, proved failures in operation. 

The problem which taxed the minds of inventors was the 
design for the base of the lighthouse or beacon. The super- 
structure was largely a matter of taste, and provision was 
variously made for a simple mark, a platform of safety for 
shipwrecked sailors, and a lighthouse. But it was in the method 
of .securing the beacon to the sands, of fixing it in or on them, 
that the real differences of opinion lay, and it is from this 
point of view that we shall consider the various attempts that 
were made to mark these voracious sands. 
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The first attempt to erect a beacon on the Goodwins 
was made by Trinity House about 1820. The simplest 
and most elementary method was employed: an old 
vessel was ballasted with stones and placed on the east side of 
the swatchway, a channel navigable to small craft. The beacon 
took the form of a ball attached to the mast. It did not last 
very long; it just vanished into the sands and nobody saw 
it go. 

In 1841 a rather larger vessel was towed out by the Trinity 
House vessel Vestal and sunk on the south side of the swatch- 
way at low water. The beacon was again a ball attached to 
the mast, but the mast was reinforced by chain guys to the 
stem and stern of the sunken hulk. Despite the fact that the 
vessel was filled with over sixty tons of ballast, it was only 
two years before the beacon was swept away and engulfed 
by the sands. 

Meanwhile a civil engineer from Deptford, William Bush, 
was working on a different scheme, and in 1836 he submitted 
to Trinity House a plan for a beacon. This beacon rested on a 
cruciform base constructed of sections of iron pipe whose 
flanged ends were riveted together. (It is interesting to note 
that the Maunsell forts placed in the Thames estuary and the 
Mersey during the recent war were also designed on a 
cruciform base.) From the centre of the cross there rose a 
mast formed fron* the s$me iron pipe sections, and this was 
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guyed to the base by means of chains. A metal ladder ran up 
to two platforms intended as refuges. The advantage of the 
scheme lay in its simplicity and cheapness the project was 
estimated at about ^300 but for some reason it was never 
carried out. What, it may have been asked as the plan was 
filed away, can a civil engineer know of the Goodwins ? 

Was Bush's plan passed to the Admiralty for comment? 
Did Captain (later Admiral) Bullock, R.N., of H.M.S. Boxer 
see the plan and appropriate the idea on which it was based ? 
These questions cannot be answered; yet in 1840 Bullock 
succeeded in erecting on the Goodwins a beacon that differed 
from Bush's only in detail. No doubt the fact that Bullock 
was a sailor led him to use timber where Bush used iron; but 
the principle of a mast supported on a cruciform base remained 
as Bush had enunciated it. 

Bullock's mast was forty feet high, and was strengthened 
by eight pairs of chain shrouds attached to long iron piles 
backed up by mushroom anchors. The base was held in 
position by bars of iron and several tons of chalk ballast. 

Like Bush, Bullock provided a gallery for any shipwrecked 
sailor lucky enough to gain sanctuary. The gallery was 
reached by a chain ladder; or, alternatively, there was a form 
of breeches buoy by which exhausted sailors could be hove to 
safety by their comrades. And this refuge was a reasonable 
provision. Many sailors had reached the firm exposed portion 
of the sands after being shipwrecked only to be swept to 
their doom by the incoming tide: such a refuge as Bullock's 
beacon offered might have saved many lives. 

Bullock was a stickler for detail. Not only was a blue flag 
(for the purpose of attracting the attention of shore watchers) 
ready at hand in the gallery, but nearby was a placard bearing, 
in eight languages, the directive "Hoist the flag." In addition, 
in a watertight container, there was a supply of bread, water, 
and spirits. And as a final thought to the comfort of the crew 
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rolled-up canvas dodgers were placed round the gallery to 
afford a wind-break. 

Bullock's beacon afforded the same advantages as Bush's 
simplicity and lowness of cost. Bullock made this point 
himself in his rather long-winded report on the beacon. "If it 
be objected," he wrote, "that there is nothing in the mode of 
construction which holds out a promise of perpetuity, the 
answer is that it can be replaced at trifling expense." In spite 
of perhaps because of its simplicity this particular beacon 
withstood the Goodwins for four years, and might have done 
so longer but for the fact that on 6 August 1844 it was 
carried away by a Dutch coaster. 

In just over a year Bullock had erected a second beacon. 
The design was similar, but possessed an even closer resemb- 
lance to Bush's original, for this time the cruciform base was 
of iron. With its foundations ballasted with sixty tons of 
concrete, the beacon stood for three years and vanished in 
December 1848 during a heavy gale. 

William Bush, having seen his original design for a beacon 
rejected and possibly appropriated, had meanwhile turned his 
mind to a considerably more ambitious project; but one in 
which, perhaps, imagination played a greater part than plain 
horse-sense. The scheme was to build a breakwater right 
along the inner edge of the sands so as to enclose Trinity Bay 
and transform it into a great "Harbour of Refuge." The 
breakwater was to be formed by a series of iron caissons sunk 
into the sand and filled with masonry: and it was no doubt 
with the object of testing out his caisson theory that in 1841 
he set about building, on the North Calliper, a lighthouse 
which he rather grandiosely called a "Light for all Nations." 
(Had he heard of Captain Bullock's instructive placard in 
eight languages and felt he should not be outdone?) 

Bush had discarded the notion of a superstructure resting on 
a base on the sands. He may have thought that the maximum 
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movement of sand occurred in the top layer, and that he 
could provide a surer foundation for his building by going 
down into the sand. He may even have hoped to arrive at 
some solid stratum upon which his lighthouse could be based 
with confidence. However that may be, the problem was to 
sink a base for an erection by some means other than sheer 
weight: and Bush solved it in a highly ingenious way. 

The main part of his "Light for all Nations" was a huge 
caisson, conical in shape and some thirty feet in diameter at 
the base, constructed of tiers of iron plates bolted together. 
The lower portion of the caisson formed a working chamber, 
and in operation acted as a diving-bell. The upper and smaller 
portion acted as an air lock, and in it were placed air pumps 
to supply air to the men working in the lower chamber. 
Communication between the upper and lower chambers was 
through a four-foot aperture: and a similar aperture led out 
of the upper chamber into a four-foot cylinder whose length 
or height depended on the depth to which the caisson was to 
be sunk. The men working in the lower chamber at excavating 
the sand passed the sand up into the upper chamber: from 
thence it was passed into the cylinder and discharged into the 
sea. Each movement was controlled by airtight bulkheads. 

Once the caisson had reached a level (and presumably firm) 
bed, Bush's intention was to fill it with concrete, so that it 
would thus form the foundation upon which the lighthouse 
was to be built. The only trouble was that Bush had not the 
faintest idea how deep he would have to go before finding a 
suitably firm bed. As a correspondent to the Civil Engineers 9 
and Architects 9 Journal of 1843 wrote, "he launched his caisson 
on an unknown void, to rest eventually on he knew not what." 
Had it been known, as it became known seven years later, 
that the depth of the sand was almost eighty feet, Bush might 
have reconsidered his project and thereby saved himself both 
time and money. 
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But no doubts assailed him now, nor later in the face of 
accidents and discouragements. The caisson was built in Deal 
Naval Yard and launched in October 1841. Misfortune dogged 
the venture from the start. The vessel towing the caisson, the 
S.S. Monkey, ran aground and the caisson had to be cast 
adrift. Another vessel, the Shearwater^ came to the rescue, 
recaptured the caisson and towed it to Deal harbour; where, 
presumably weary of the whole thing, it sank. 

The caisson was raised, taken to pieces, and reconstructed in 
the Naval Yard. On 28 July 1842, the Monkey took the caisson 
in tow for the second time and steamed off with it. The 
caisson made a lot of water and the pumps had to be kept 
going all the time to keep it afloat. At five o'clock the Monkey 
and her tow arrived at the appointed place on the North 
Calliper of the sands. The tug cast the caisson adrift and it 
started to settle, leaning slightly in a northerly direction. 

The work of excavating the foundations began immedi- 
ately in the lower chamber of the caisson, and by 16 August 
the base for William Bush's "Light for all Nations" had sunk 
beneath the Goodwins to a depth of sixteen feet. Con- 
currently with the sinking operations, cylindrical iron sections 
were added to the top of the caisson to form the "stem" that 
was to carry the housing of the light; and by this date the 
stem had risen forty-two feet above the surface of the sands, 
and nine feet above high water mark. Work continued 
furiously so that the caisson might be firmly settled before 
being tested by the autumn gales. 

By 12 September Bush had not only overcome the slant 
of his caisson but had seen it sink a further nine feet into the 
sands, putting it twenty-five feet below the surface of the 
Goodwins. 

At this point Bush and a Lieutenant Batt, R.N., surveyed 
the caisson and found it perfectly sound, despite the fact that 
it had already been subjected to heavy weather. Everything 
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was going smoothly: people were becoming jubilant. The 
Goodwins, in all their imponderable might and brooding, 
morose terror, were being conquered. 

Yet Fate decreed otherwise. 

In a full gale on the night of 15 October 1842, the American 
clipper Nancy was "clapping on Jackson," a habit with the 
tough bluenose skippers and bucko mates of American ships 
in the mid-nineteenth century. The Nancy was roaring up the 
Channel with every rag drawing. Huge studding-sails were 
set what matter if spars were sprung, the masts ripped out of 
her; what matter if she drove under? That Yankee skipper 
was in a hurry and he was driving his ship and his men in the 
manner of one yet to be born, the notorious "Bully Forbes," 
toughest sailing ship skipper that ever lived. It was high 
water at the time, and the Nancy struck the unfinished stem 
of William Bush's great caisson with such force that she turned 
it completely over. The Nancy and her crew were annihilated. 

Thus ended, in disaster, William Bush's first attempt to 
tame the Goodwins. The sheer horror of the affair would 
have broken most men's spirits. But Bush was an obstinate 
man, imbued with a fair measure of self-confidence or conceit 
(call it what you will). Disaster did not discourage him: it 
only served to strengthen his determination. What if his 
"Light for all Nations" had been complete, shining out into the 
night of 15 October? The Nancy might still be sailing the seas. 

In any case, the experience gained in the building of the 
caisson had showed him that the theory was sound. Caissons 
could be sunk in this ingenious way : the "Harbour of Refuge" 
was a practical proposition. 

And so, in the year 1843, Bush presented to the public 
what is probably the most ambitious scheme in the history 
of the Goodwins: the Prince of Wales Harbour of Refuge 
to be formed in Trinity Bay. Since the rejection of his first 
plan in 1836, Bush appears to have become increasingly 
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individualistic; and now, instead of looking to Trinity House 
or to the Admiralty for financial support for his grandiose 
scheme, he proposed to float a company with .250,000 
capital issued in .5 shares. The money was to be used to 
build a sea-wall along the inner edge of the sands on each 
side of Trinity Bay. A breathless public was regaled with 
details of the immense benefits accruing from this astonishing 
feat of engineering. Primarily, a "Harbour of Refuge" would 
be formed in the Bay, some 2,260 acres in extent, with an 
average depth of thirty-six feet of water. The cost of the 
scheme would to a great extent be met by the dues levied on 
shipping using the harbour. But secondary benefits were 
many. By means of the wall, Bush would reclaim about 
7,000 acres of land from which centuries of sunken treasure 
could be salvaged, on which docks, warehouses and fortifica- 
tions could be built; and cultivation carried out. The treasure 
itself and the rents from land and buildings would go to 
swell the profits of those who were bold enough to put their 
money into the venture. 

But no money was forthcoming. This is hardly surprising. 
It was less than twenty years since companies had been formed 
for the export of warming-pans to tropical countries, and to 
send Scotch milkmaids to milk wild cattle in the Argentine; 
less than twenty years since the bubble had burst, closing 
sixty or seventy banks in seven weeks and sending speculators 
bankrupt. The crash was still a living memory, and William 
Bush's proposal was only a little less extravagant than those 
of the i82o's. We have seen that Bush was obstinate, and 
probably conceited: looking at this scheme from the distance 
of a century, it is hard not to believe that he was also a trifle 
mad. 

Certainly he fought on against the Goodwins with the 
tenacity of a madman. In 1844 he started work on another 
caisson, to see it destroyed right down to the waterline by 
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the tremendous surf. Again he started on a site selected by the 
Admiralty, and by January 1845 he was able to report that 
work on his third caisson was progressing fast. He had 
recovered his original caisson, and, using it as a base for his 
new lighthouse, had sunk it twenty-four feet into the sand. 
The lighthouse itself was forty-one feet above the level of 
low water. Octagonal in shape, it comprised three storeys on 
a base six feet in diameter. The lowest story was a cooking 
chamber; the first floor a living room; and the second floor a 
gallery twelve feet in diameter with a six feet by six feet 
sleeping room in the centre. Above this there was a lantern, 
three feet six inches in height. 

The ** house," which was reckoned to hold about one 
hundred and fifty people, was reached by a wooden ladder 
spiralling round the iron stem, and for stability was braced 
and held firmly by nine iron shrouds with a spread of thirty 
feet. 

The lantern itself was to be lit by eight "Vesta" oil lamps, 
and would exhibit a blue light in order to distinguish it from 
other lights in the vicinity. In addition, a telegraph was to 
run from the lighthouse to the shore. 

Nothing interfered with Bush's plan this time, and on the 
day of its completion, 19 January 1845, he and a party of 
friends celebrated the event by eating a hearty dinner of 
roast beef, plum pudding and beer on the platform of the 
first lighthouse ever to be erected on the Goodwin Sands. 

Bush then wrote, in characteristic vein, to a Mr Clay of 
Lloyd's: 

I have die satisfaction to inform you that I and my workmen have 
taken possession of our residence in the "roundhouse" built on the 
summit of the column for my new Light on the Goodwin, and it 
is my intention to reside here until I have succeeded in ascertaining 
strata beneath the sand, should the weather continue favourable. 
This being done, I shall proceed to complete the Lighthouse by 
fixing the lantern. 
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I think I may fairly state that another inhabited island is now 
added to Her Majesty's dominions, in the bowels of which are 
imbedded many treasures, and which will form the nucleus for 
batteries and fortifications, as for a Harbour of Refuge in Trinity 
Bay in the Downs; and when completed, be the key to the British 
Channel, and thus form a second Gibraltar. 

As so many unfounded reports have been in circulation respec- 
ting this undertaking, I will thank you to send this information to 
the London journals. 

I am etc., 

(Signed) William Bush 

P.S. I have commenced boring, to ascertain the sub-strata of the 
Goodwins, and at fifty feet beneath the platform have found 
nothing but hard sand, nearly as solid as rock itself 

Bush, apparently saw nothing amiss in building his structure 
before testing the foundations! And, having found nothing 
but sand, he continued to put the finishing touches to his 
lighthouse so that, for a brief period in July 1845, he and his 
family were able to reside there on the Goodwins. This 
is perhaps the only authenticated case of people living 
on the Goodwin Sands a claim to fame that few would 
envy. 

But although Bush had achieved his ambition, he did not 
achieve success. Throughout the period of construction of his 
lighthouse he was battling not only with the Goodwin 
Sands, but also with Trinity House. On 24 September 1844 
the Board of Trinity House ordered him to stop work on the 
project (which was totally unauthorized) as the exhibition of 
a light in that position would prove dangerous to shipping. 
Bush argued that the Admiralty had chosen the site; although 
this was not particularly relevant, as he must have known that 
Trinity House and not the Admiralty was responsible for the 
siting of coastal lights. He went on building. On 29 May 1845 
he received from Trinity House a letter which is so scathingly 
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contemptuous of the whole scheme, and withal so polite, as 
to be worthy of quotation: 

I am directed to acquaint you that the Elder Brethren do not 
deem it necessary at this time, to question the correctness of your 
statement in respect of the permanency of the eleven-inch iron pipe 
which you have set up, and connected to the remains of the wreck 
of your original caisson; or of that of the iron framework and 
wooden enclosure by which the said pipe is surmounted; or of its 
being readily convertible into a lighthouse; but they direct me to 
acquaint you that the exhibition of a light in the situation in which 
you have so set up the said pipe, etc., would prove extremely 
dangerous to the safety of shipping, and I am therefore further 
directed to recall your attention to the notice which was served on 
you by order of this Board in the month of September last and 
again to request you, in the terms of that notice, to desist from your 
proceedings in this matter. 

But work on "the said pipe" continued. However, the 
writing was on the wall. In June 1845, Sir J. H. Pelly, Deputy 
Master of Trinity House, stated in evidence before a Parlia- 
mentary Committee on Lighthouses that Bush's light was 
"quite ridiculous where placed" and must inevitably lead 
ships into danger. In July, Captain Bullock, who had actually 
placed the buoy to mark where the caisson should rest, did 
a smart turn-about and rather smugly reported that he had 
just prevented two foreign brigs from running on to the 
sands. They had mistaken Bush's beacon for the Trinity 
House beacon on the north-east edge of the Goodwins and 
had assumed that by passing to nor'rard they would be stand- 
ing clear of danger. 

As a result of these reports Trinity House issued orders 
that could not be disregarded, and the beacon was partially 
dismantled. In the summer of 1849, the Trinity House Com- 
mittee found that about seven feet of the shaft still jutted 
above low water, a menace to vessels of shallow draught 
which could cross the Goodwins at high tide. The shaft was 
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subsequently removed, but Bush's great caisson remains 
buried in the sand to this day. 

Thus ended William Bush's efforts to build a lighthouse on 
the Goodwins, efforts which cost him five years of his time 
and 12,000 of his money. 

His inventiveness did not end here, however, and it was 
clear that he did not regard himself as beaten by the Goodwin 
Sands but only by Authority. In 1852 he proposed yet another 
plan. This time he had the advantage of knowing the structure 
of the sands, thanks to Sir J. H. Felly's investigation in 1849. 
He knew he had to go down seventy to eighty feet to find 
solid chalk. All right, then: go down eighty feet, using the 
caisson method and excluding the sea by means of a circular 
breakwater made of faggots. When chalk is reached fill the 
caisson with masonry, and there you have a solid masonry 
tower, eighty feet high, resting on chalk. On this base a 
lighthouse tower could be raised to any desirable height. 

Furthermore, Bush planned to sink an artesian well down 
through the sand and chalk, so that shipping might be supplied 
with pure water. How the shipping was to obtain the water 
when the lighthouse was situated in the very centre of the 
sands, was never explained. 

Nor, oddly enough, was the plan ever carried out. 
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It must not be thought that Bush was alone in his attempts 
to build a beacon on the Goodwins. In fact, the decade 
1840-50 appears to have been one of extraordinary activity 
on these barren and brutal sands. 

In October 1843, one year after the disastrous destruction 
of Bush's first beacon, another civil engineer, a Mr Steward, 
set about building a beacon on the eastern edge of the Good- 
wins on the south side of the swatchway. Gattie in his 
Memorials of the Goodwin Sands claims that Steward had 
evolved a new principle for the sinking of piles: but although 
the inventor gave his brain child the delightful name of the 
"Ponderous Footed Pile," the principle was the elementary 
one of sheer weight. Accordingly the design of the base of 
his beacon differed radically from Bullock's and Bush's. It 
was simply a cast-iron chamber, six-and-a-half feet high and 
four feet square, with beneath it a solid iron point weighing 
four tons. Rising out of this base was an iron shaft, twenty- 
seven feet in length, terminating in an elliptical cage. 

Captain Bullock, whose naval duties do not appear to 
have been particularly arduous, co-operated with Steward 
from the start. He marked the site for the beacon, and then 
set about transporting the weighty structure to its resting 
place. This was no easy task. The "ponderous foot" and half 
the shaft were first lowered into a Deal lugger which, capable 
as shp and her pjgss undoubtedly were, was not able to sustain 
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the weight. A chain lighter was then obtained from Sheer- 
ness. With the "ponderous foot" safely aboard, the lighter 
arrived at the site to find the weather was too rough for any 
work to be done. The scheme was postponed until the 
following spring, when rough weather again prevented 
operations. It was not until 14 September that Captain Bullock 
succeeded in placing Steward's beacon on the sands where, 
do what he could, it positively refused to remain upright, 
and finally had to be removed altogether. For this achieve- 
ment Trinity House awarded Mr Steward the sum of ^50. 
It is not very clear why. 

Meanwhile, the Brethren of Trinity House, through their 
consulting engineer Mr Walker, were working on a beacon 
of their own. Walker's beacon was not dissimilar in design 
to Bullock's (or Bush's original) beacon. The base, instead of 
being cruciform, was a solid slab of masonry twenty feet in 
diameter. From the centre of the base and secured to it by 
iron shrouds, rose an iron column fifty-one feet in length, 
with a "spherical topmark and a platform for shipwrecked 
sailors. 

To transport the beacon to its site a vessel was specially 
constructed, similar to that in which Cleopatra's Needle was 
floated to England. Bad weather delayed the sinking of the 
beacon until 6 July 1844, when it was towed out and sunk 
in its correct position in the swatchway. 

Although it remained standing for six years, it did not prove 
an unqualified success as a beacon. In 1845 divers sent down to 
survey the foot of the beacon, reported that the north-east 
sand had driven four to five hundred feet to the westward 
since the previous survey a year before. The result of this 
shifting of the sand was to place the beacon three hundred 
feet outside low water mark, whereas its original siting had 
been one hundred and fifty feet inside low water. 

The following year a special survey disclosed that not only 
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was the beacon, leaning to nor'rard, but that it was now lower 
than when first sited. The sand level had first dropped, taking 
the beacon with it, and had then risen, burying the beacon 
in some fourteen feet of sand. As a result, the topmark was 
a mere five or six feet above high water, and therefore useless 
to navigation. 

However, it stood a further four years: but when a lighter 
finally arrived to remove it, the iron column, worn through 
by the constant friction of the sand, snapped off at the base. 
The great slab of masonry, like Bush's caisson, remains buried 
in the sand. 

Long before the beacon was finally removed Walker's 
experience convinced him that the surface of the sands was 
too variable for a beacon resting on them to be a success. 
He decided, as Bush had done before him, to go into the 
sands; but he employed a principle which, although not 
dissimilar from Bush's, was simpler and better known. Where 
Bush had used manual labour to sink his caisson, Walker used 
a vacuum in other words, Dr Potts's principle of atmos- 
pheric pressure (see page 13). 

In August 1847 work was commenced on a beacon on the 
South Calliper of the Goodwins, under the direction of 
Walker, assisted by the ubiquitous- Captain Bullock. First, 
an iron pipe two feet six inches in diameter was sunk thirty- 
one feet six inches into the sands. Then four smaller pipes 
were sunk in the form of a square round the central pipe 
and stayed to it by iron rods. The central column supported 
a cage shaped like an inverted flower pot, which was intended 
both as a beacon and a refuge. 

It did not serve as either for very long. In a full gale on the 
morning of 23 October 1847, it was just visible in the surf. 
A few hours later it had vanished: completely smashed by 
the heavy breakers and engulfed by the sands. It had lasted 
a bare two months. 
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The Elder Brethren of Trinity House, in spite of losing a 
considerable amount of money over Walker*s second beacon, 
remained convinced that the principle upon which it was 
based was sound: the trouble had been that it had not been 
pushed far enough. The greater the depth of the pipe in the 
sand, they argued, the greater its chances of survival. And so, 
under the superintendence of one of their number, Captain 
Vinten, they built what proved to be the last beacon ever 
erected on the Goodwins, and the most enduring. 

The design of Vinten's beacon was the same as Walker's 
but the central pile was driven into the sands to the remarkable 
depth of seventy-two feet, where it came up against solid 
chalk. Its fifty feet of length above the sand was again ter- 
minated in a cage which shipwrecked crews could reach by 
means of ladder irons on the column. 

For a period of thirty years, from August 1849 until the 
winter of 1879, Vinten's beacon withstood the swirl of sea 
and sand, until it, too, went the way of all beacons on the 
Goodwins, and disappeared in a gale. 
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During the 1850'$, the Goodwin Sands must have 
appeared over-populated for so sinister and dreary a 
waste, with Captain Bullock exercising a general 
supervision over the creation of various structures, apparently 
without reducing materially his value to H.M. Navy. But 
the number of beacons that were actually erected was as 
nothing compared with the spate of suggestions, queries and 
bright ideas that flowed to the newspapers and found their way 
into the correspondence columns or the waste-paper basket. 

For a typical example we can turn to The Times of Friday 
9 January 1857. Under the heading "Lost on the Goodwins" 
the correspondent asked: "Are these fearful words to be 
eternally ringing in our ears ?" In clarion phrases he went on 
to suggest that "some means other than lighthouses should 
be devised to warn the poor mariner from impending destruc- 
tion. Why not try the effect of sound ? Let these fatal sands 
be thickly covered with buoys, and to each buoy let a large 
sonorous bell be attached. The clang of 1,000 bells set in 
motion by a tumultuous sea would almost awaken the Earl 
of Godwin himself. . . ." 

So far as can be traced no one pointed out in reply the 
effect of sand friction on mooring chains: and indeed the 
letter showed what nearly all the other suggestions showed 
that the proponents had little, if any, knowledge of the 
Goodwin Sands. 
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Nevertheless architects, engineers, soldiers, sailors, all pitted 
their wits (on paper) against these sands. 

In 1844 a Captain Vetch, R.E., published a pamphlet in 
which he proposed the building of a "spinal embankment" 
down the centre of the Goodwins: in other words, he pro- 
posed to construct a breakwater on, and along the entire 
length of, the sands, thus raising them above high* water 
mark and giving considerably increased shelter to shipping 
in the Downs. The suggested manner of constructing the 
breakwater was novel and ingenious. A large number of 
iron rods was to be stuck upright in the sand, about a foot 
apart and in the form of squares some twelve feet each way. 
The squares were to be floored with hurdles, and the sides 
lined with faggots. Captain Vetch believed that the action of 
the tides would shift sand into the squares, where it would 
pack solid to the top of the faggots. When this was achieved, 
he would bond another row of squares on top of the first. 
He proposed to build two rows of these squares, thirty-six 
feet apart, joined at intervals by further squares, in the belief 
that the cells so formed would trap and hold the sand in such a 
way that his resulting breakwater would be a vast, firmly packed 
bank of sand, some sixty feet across and about fifteen feet high. 
The cost of the scheme he estimated at slightly over half a 
million pounds, the work being spread over four or five years. 

But the scheme remained a paper one. In 1843 William Bush 
had failed to find financial support for his "Harbour of Re- 
fuge"; in 1844 Vetch failed likewise, and no doubt for the 
same reason. And yet, had Vetch possessed the courage of his 
convictions or the determination of Bush (and possibly some 
money of his own), could he not have demonstrated a "pilot 
model" of his embankment ? A few of his squares would have 
given a pointer to the success or failure of the idea, and support 
might have proved forthcoming. Captain Bullock might even 
have been willing to help the inventor. However, the "spinal 
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embankment"endedlifeasit began, an ingenious idea on paper. 

Four years later, in 1848, a civil engineer called Stevenson 
put forward a suggestion for constructing a vast cone of 
rubble, some six hundred feet in diameter at the base and 
about eighty feet high, on top of which would be built a 
lighthouse. The "construction" simply involved the employ- 
ment of a string of barges and a team of navvies to dump a 
few million tons of stone and rubble on the Goodwins. 
Stevenson could point to the breakwaters at Plymouth and 
Portland as evidence that the method was sound: but he could 
not get away from the fact that the clay of Plymouth and 
Portland was much more capable of sustaining the weight of 
an enormous pile of rubble than were the seventy-eight feet 
of shifting sands on the Goodwins. And really, no answer 
could be found to this objection beyond dumping a few 
million tons of rubble on the Goodwins and seeing what 
happened. The possibility that the rubble, and the .120,000 
the work would cost, might be swallowed up like the ships 
the project was designed to save, was apparently a sufficient 
deterrent to any would-be supporters, and the scheme, like 
so many others, died a natural death. 

There is not space here to detail all the proposals that were 
put forward at one time or another with the aim of rendering 
the sands less dangerous. Let it be said that, stimulated by the 
Goodwins' challenge to man's ingenuity, fools rushed in 
with a vengeance. Gattie, in his Memorials of the Goodwin 
Sands, lists thirty-four proposals that were submitted to 
Trinity House between the years 1848 and 1858. Unfortu- 
nately these documents no longer exist, and we must be 
grateful to Gattie for preserving the outline of them. 

In 1848 a Mr De la Haye came forward with an ambitious 
scheme to construct a lighthouse of sheet iron with a base of 
iron cylinders and a special ramp of iron bars to protect the 
structure from the surf. A Mr Redman proposed to build a 
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fort on the sands (he had doubtless received five years earlier 
one of Mr Bush's prospectuses) and sought to gain support 
for his idea by sending a copy of it to the aged Duke of 
Wellington. The Duke, it will be remembered, was for some 
time Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports, and had himself 
suggested the possibility of fortifying the Goodwins. But 
neither the Duke's eminence nor his interest in the matter 
won for Mr Redman undying fame. 

In the same year a suggestion was received from a Mr 
Banner for the construction of floating breakwaters so as to 
form a "Harbour of Refuge." Gattie shows what he thought 
of this idea by referring to them as "floating^} breakwaters," 
but it would be of very great interest to know if Mr Banner 
had in fact invented the Mulberry floating harbour. 

1849 saw a scheme from Paris, and 1850 one from New 
York. This latter year also brought forth the delightful pro- 
posal from a Mr Grazebrook of Liverpool that a lighthouse 
be built on the sands at the expense of Trinity House and that 
he should be paid .100,000 for his suggestions! 

In 1851 Mr T. E. Smith proposed to solder an iron column 
on the rock of the Goodwins. 

1852 was a gala year for bright ideas. Admiral Taylor 
brought forward a scheme for erecting a "Shipwreck 
Asylum" on the sands; but he omitted to state if the asylum 
was to be fixed or floating. The Earl of Dundonald suggested 
pouring asphalte over the sands, thereby forming a foundation 
for a structure. And a Mr James proposed to cut a permanent 
tunnel from the shore to the sands, and from thence to work 
upwards through the sand and sea in the construction of a 
lighthouse. 

But by now it was becoming apparent, at any rate to more 
qualified minds, that no structure could survive the storm 
and stress of the Goodwins, and attention was turned to 
marking them with buoys, beacons or lightships. 
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The first lightship on the Goodwins, as we have seen, 
was moored at the North Sand Head in 1795. It 
took the form of an old wooden hulk, lit with nothing 
more powerful than four big tallow candles on a cross-piece 
of wood. It was later replaced by an iron lightship of about 
180 tons, moored in nine to ten fathoms of water by 210 
fathoms of if-inch chain cable attached to a 2|-ton mushroom 
anchor. This lightship had three masts with a lantern on 
each, but in 1877 this was altered to a single flashing light, 
thirty-six feet above the water, giving a three-flash signal and 
visible for ten miles. Also, very much before the days of 
intricate diaphone fog-horns, the old North Sand Head 
lightship carried a fog-gong, a warning device oriental sailors 
Lad used long ago. The total cost of this lightship was ^5,587. 
In 1809 another primitive lightship had been placed on the 
western edge of the Goodwins, in the Gull Stream (the name 
is derived from the French gueuk or mouth of a stream or 
channel). She had the word Gull painted on her sides, and 
had a mast and yard from each end of which hung lanterns. 
In 1860 the old Gull was replaced by another lightship showing 
a one-flash signal, thirty-eight feet above sea level and with a 
visibility' of ten miles. She too carried a fog-gong, and was 
one of the first lightships to carry a revolving light operated 
by clockwork. The last Gull lightship was run down in the 
late 1920*8, the master being trapped and drowned in his cabin. 
The next lightship on this station was known as the Brake 
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because of the close proximity of the Brake Sand. She was 
rammed and withdrawn from the station in the Second World 
War and since then there has been no lightship in the Gull 
Stream. 

There was a wooden lightship of sorts on the south end 
of the Goodwins as early as the year 1832. She was moored 
in fourteen fathoms of water and showed a single red light, 
flashing every thirty seconds, and by day a red spherical 
topmark. This vessel was replaced in 1875 by a comparatively 
modern light vessel, with probably the first type of siren fog- 
horn ever used aboard a lightship. 

The eastern edge of the sands was not marked until 1874, 
when a wooden lightship was moored there. She was a 
vessel of some 163 tons and was moored in thirty fathoms of 
water by a i J-inch chain cable attached to a mushroom anchor 
of three tons. The East Goodwin lightship then carried a 
revolving light showing a green flash every fifteen seconds 
to warn the navigators of passing craft to keep well to the 
back of the sands and in deep water. 

All these light vessels were primitive, their light power 
feeble and no doubt unreliable. Depending on the atmosphere, 
their fog-gongs were probably audible for hardly more than 
two or three miles. On wild winter nights the crew could do 
little but anxiously watch their own cable, praying that it 
would not part and precipitate them into the yeasty destruc- 
tion which they guarded. 

The lightships around the Goodwins to-day are very 
different from those primitive wooden hulks of the mid- 
nineteenth century. On the north end of the sand is the North 
Goodwin lightship, No. 81, and moored on a single "arm" 
attached to a four-ton mushroom anchor. The present-day 
lightship has her name painted on her side in six-foot white 
letters, weighs 309 tons and has an electric light with dioptric 
lenses which gives three 12,000 ,candle-power flashes every 
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twenty seconds. In addition to this there is a diaphone fog- 
horn which, in foggy or misty weather, gives its nerve- 
racking bellow three times every minute: 

Mournful, and then again mournful, and still 
Out of the night that mighty voice arose, 
And the sea sighed, and the fog rose up sheer. 

On the eastern edge or "back" of the Goodwins is the East 
Goodwin lightship, No. 93, built in 1938, and of 298 tons. 
This light vessel exhibits an electric biform catoptric light of 
300,000 candle-power, giving a flash every fifteen seconds, is 
moored in twenty-seven fathoms of water and carries a 
diaphone fog-horn giving one blast every thirty seconds. 

On the southerly edge of the Goodwins is the South 
Goodwin lightship, No. 90, built in 1937, and weighing 
255 tons. She is moored by a single arm in the same fashion as 
the others and has electric dioptric lenses giving two 600,000 
candle-power flashes every thirty seconds. There is a diaphone 
fog-horn giving two blasts per minute in thick weather. 

Each of these fine lightships carries the very latest type of 
radio telephone whilst the East Goodwin ship is also fitted 
with a radio beacon. 

After the light and all its delicate and intricate machinery, 
the fog-horn is the next important piece of equipment. The 
"diaphone" is a very necessary signal for vessels groping to 
safe anchorage or skirting the coast, though it is an instrument 
of torture for the lightshipmen who have to live with it. 

Down below in the engine room of a modern lightship, are 
powerful diesel engines which work air compressors. These 
compressors generate and pump air into storage tanks rather 
like miniature gasometers. The tanks are known as receivers. 
A complicated "code machine" releases a blast of air from the 
receivers at measured intervals. This air, coming through at 
between forty and fifty pounds per square inch, strikes a rubber 
plate inside the fog-horn, and the vibrations of the rubber 
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plate or diaphragm cause the sound. At a distance the diaphone 
fog-horn sounds rather like the lowing of unhappy cattle; at 
close quarters it is deafening. The thump as the air is shut off 
and the rubber diaphragm returns to its normal position, jars 
every loose object in the ship. 

One of the strangest things about fog-horns, whether siren, 
reed or diaphone, is that no bird or beast can live for long 
when they are "blasting." At the very first blast cats run 
amuck, dogs tuck their tails down and soon give way to 
canine hysteria. A few birds survive, although, with their 
nervous and delicate mechanism, many wilt and die. 

As well as these powerful modern lightships there are nine 
lighted and unlighted buoys to help lessen the danger of the 
Goodwins. They are: 

1. North-East Goodwin Buoy. A can-shaped buoy, 
painted red and unlit, and moored in eleven fathoms of water. 

2. East Goodwin Buoy, at "the back of the sands." This is 
can-shaped, painted in red and white chequers, unlit, and 
moored in eighteen fathoms of water. 

3. South-East Goodwin Buoy. A can-shaped, red painted, 
unlit buoy, moored in sixteen fathoms of water. 

4. Goodwin Fork Buoy. A conical-shaped buoy, painted 
black and supporting a bell and a lamp which gives a single 
white flash every second. Goodwin Fork is moored in eight 
fathoms of water. 

5. South Goodwin Buoy. A can-shaped, red and white 
chequered buoy, moored in fourteen fathoms of water and 
giving a group of four white flashes every fifteen seconds. 

6. West Goodwin Buoy. A cone-shaped, black painted 
buoy giving a white flash every five seconds and moored in 
eight fathoms of water. 

7. North-West Goodwin Buoy. A black, conical buoy 
with a bell and a light which flashes three times every fifteen 
seconds. This buoy is moored in ten fathoms of water. 
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8. North Goodwin Buoy. Black and conical in shape, 
moored in eight fathoms of water and giving a single flash 
every two-and-a-half seconds. 

9. Goodwin Knoll Buoy. A black, conical buoy moored in 
six fathoms of water and giving a flash every five seconds. 

These lighted buoys are known as "gas buoys" and weigh 
about five tons. The light functions through a diaphragm in 
a "flasher" and is supplied from a cylinder of compressed 
acetylene in the body of the buoy; these cylinders or "bottles" 
can go as long as eighteen months without recharging. 

The superstructure or "cage" of a gas buoy is made of stout, 
iron-bound ash battens and is conical, spherical or "can" 
shaped according to the position and function of the buoy. 
The superstructure supports the lamp whilst within the 
"cage" is sometimes a bell, worked by clappers which swing 
as the buoy rolls. 

The buoys themselves are moored by i| inch chain cables 
attached to a two to three ton oval iron sinker. Each buoy has 
also its own number and history sheet, from which light dues 
paid by shipping are calculated. H.M. Customs collect the 
light dues, which are then paid into the Treasury and it is 
from this fund that money is drawn to maintain the lightships, 
lighthouses and buoys all around the coast, the Goodwin 
Sands included. 

To service the buoys and lightships, there is a fleet of 
specially designed Trinity House tenders. At present this fleet 
consists of the Trinity House vessels, Warden, Alert, Patricia, 
Triton, Satellite, Beacon, Ready, Vestal and Argus, and works 
from ports as far apart as London, Yarmouth, Harwich, 
Cowes, Penzance, Swansea and Holyhead. 

The lights around the Goodwins and the rest of the lights 
around the English and Welsh coasts are supervised by the 
Light Committee of Elder Brethren of Trinity House. 
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PART TWO 

SHIPS, WRECKS AND RESCUES 



And I have asked to be 
Where no storms come, 
Where the green swell is in the havens dumb, 
And out of the swing of the sea. 

GERARD MANLEY HOPKINS 



AUTHOR'S NOTE 

EVEN a mention of every wreck which has been recorded on 
the Goodwins would be an enormous undertaking, and a long 
and unrelieved account of shipwreck would be tedious to the 
reader. I have therefore carefully chosen for description the 
wrecks which will, I hope, prove to be the most interesting. 

G.G.C. 



THE GOODWIN SANDS 



VIII 



I 

ON 26 November 1703 a full gale was blowing from 
the south-west and the Downs was crowded with 
shipping. Hoys, snows, brigs, brigantines and Rear- 
Admiral Sir Basil Beaumont's thirteen men-o'-war were 
sheltering in the dubious safety of Trinity Bay, the "Abraham's 
Bosom" of the local Deal boatmen, right in the great bend of 
the Goodwins. 

Miles Norclifle, master's mate of the sixty-gun Shrewsbury, 
just returned from the Mediterranean with Sir Basil's fleet, 
went forward to look at the heavy hempen cable to which the 
ship was riding. He examined it carefully and then went 
below to report to the sailing master. He knocked loudly on 
the cabin door and went in. The sailing master looked up 
from a chart of the Goodwins he was studying and pointed 
to the weather-glass on the bulkhead. 

"What do you make of that, Mr Norcliffe?" 

Norcliffe looked at the glass and shook his head. 

"I don't like it, sir. I only ever saw the glass as low as that 
once before, in the West Indies. Twelve hours after, we were 
struck by a hurricane." 

The sailing master grunted, rolled up his chart and put it 
in a tiny, dark locker. 

"How're things on deck?" he asked as they left the cabin. 



"I've just set the red section of the larboard watch to serving 
and parcelling the cable where it runs through the hawse- 
hole," replied Norcliffe. "There's too much chafe there for 
my liking." 

They struggled forward to the broad, bluff bow of the 
vessel and leaned over. She was snatching violently at her 
cable in the short but ugly sea that was running. The riding 
part of the cable showed a broad white mark where it was 
grinding on the hardwood lip of the hawsehole, and the 
boatswain's mate was swinging precariously in the bight of a 
bowline serving the chafed section. 

The sailing master looked across the sand-stained turmoil of 
green water in the direction of the smoking Goodwins, then 
back to the rest of the fleet. 

"It looks as if the Stirling Castle and the Mary are dragging 
their anchors, Mr NorclifFe," he said. 

Norcliffe nodded and shouted to a group of sailors who 
were paying out more cable by walking back on the 
capstan. 

"When you've freshened the nip, men, let go the sheet 
anchor. We're going to need it soon, I fancy." 

He turned back to the sailing master. "Listen to those 
damned sands, sir, bellowing for more wind. We're all right 
as we are, but if we get a sudden squall and this wind westers 
down, then the Goodwins'll be under our lee and God help 
the lot of us. I ..." 

A fierce gust of wind beat the words away from his mouth, 
and he turned back to the crew. 

"Call out the watch below," he roared. "Tell 'em to stand 
by to let go the larboard anchor." 

Although it was only a little after midday, the sky was as 
black as night, and lightning flickered against the darkness, 
flickered and danced like witch fires, whilst the whole heavens 
filled with a drumming roar. Suddenly the first gust struck 
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them. In an instant sails were ripped from buntlines and 
clattered briefly from yards before being whirled like tattered 
ghosts into the blackness. A fire-ball balanced lightly from 
the masthead, then ran down the mast, hissed along the deck 
and left a stench of brimstone as evidence of its passing. 
Gradually and with a great sighing the first violent gust spent 
itself, and the ship's master and his mate heard the faint boom 
of distress guns which came feebly out of the welter of mount- 
ing seas. 

Norcliffe peered thankfully at the three anchors of the 
Shrewsbury and prayed that they were all holding. He turned 
to the sailing master but was unable to speak and could only 
bow his head as the next onslaught of wind roared. From aloft 
came the twang of parting rigging and a loud splintering told 
that the foretopmast had carried away. A huge fourfold block 
crashed on to the deck and the stout planks shivered and 
cracked. And then quite suddenly there was quiet and the 
second gust was gone, 

It quickly became lighter and in the half gloom the sailing 
master gripped Norcliffe's elbow. 

"Unnatural weather this, Mr Norcliffe." 

Norcliffe did not answer but pointed to the ship that was 
nearest to them. It was the Restoration, of seventy guns, and 
a bigger ship than the Shrewsbury. The gusts had parted her 
larboard cable and she was surging violently to her remaining 
one. A group of sailors was working frantically round the 
sheet anchor which appeared to be foul. Then the next roaring 
blast of wind even stronger than the preceding two struck 
them. Norcliffe felt cowed. There was a killing quality to this 
blow and it was impossible to face it. It took one by the throat 
and squeezed the life out of you. Neither man nor ship were 
made to take such punishment. 

The Shrewsbury heeled further and further. In a detached 
way Norcliffe watched the cable of the larboard anchor part 
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strand by strand, until with a thud it broke and fluttered 
grotesquely from the hawsehole like a frayed banner. 

At a cry from the sailing master, Norcliffe stared at the 
Restoration. The big ship had parted her second cable and was 
driving pell-mell on to the Goodwins. Men were labouring 
futilely at the jammed sheet anchor. Sudden sheets of flame 
from her guns told of her desperate situation. Norcliffe 
glanced at the smoking turmoil of the sands and back at the 
Restoration, in whose rigging sailors were already lashing 
themselves. He saw that help was impossible and turned as 
the next furious onslaught struck them. When it had passed 
the second cable of the Shrewsbury had parted and the grey- 
faced crew were huddled at the lee rail looking at the Mary, 
another ship of seventy guns. She too had parted both her 
cables and from her sides came the sullen thud of distress guns. 
Men were in her rigging and from them, wind-torn and 
buffeted, came faint cries for help. 

"Sir Basil Beaumont's aboard there, Mr Norcliffe," said the 
sailing master harshly. "What help's possible e" 

Norcliffe glanced quickly at the remaining anchor of the 
Shrewsbury. 

"He's in God's hands now, sir. If our sheet anchor parts we 
shall be in like plight. There's nothing we can do now." 
The tide had now left the sands high and dry, and the huge 
smoking seas no longer obscured the dreadful remains of the 
once-fine ships which had been driven headlong to destruc- 
tion. Although he thought there could be no survivors, he 
levelled his long glass and saw several groups of men gathered 
in bewildered groups on the sands, where within a few hours 
the flood tide would return and bring death to them all. 
He gazed first at the monstrous seas all about and then at the 
ship's boats, knowing they were rotten and that even if they 
had been sound they could not have stayed afloat on these 
seas. 
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II 

On this same wild day in November 1703, Thomas Powell, 
Mayor of Deal, stood gazing out of his shop doorway into 
the deserted streets. He'd remember this month and year all 
his life. The hurricane had been blowing for several days now, 
and although men were used to high winds and gales on this 
part of the south-east coast, the like of this weather had never 
been known before. People said that it was God's anger that 
had scourged the land. Venturesome travellers had brought 
into Deal unbelievable stories of desolation and death; and 
falling trees and flying roofs were no longer discussed, they 
were now commonplace. Only yesterday a man had come 
with a story that fifteen thousand sheep had been blown 
headlong into the Severn, and that church steeples were 
crashing in every town in England. Some even said that the 
lighthouse on Eddystone and Mr Winstanley had been swept 
out of existence by the outraged sea. Deal had not escaped its 
share of the destruction. Its crooked streets were littered with 
roof tiles, chimneypots and broken !glass, but, as they heard 
the stories of travellers, the inhabitants thanked God for the 
Goodwin Sands; dangerous as they were to shipping, they 
formed a natural breakwater behind which Deal sheltered in 
comparative immunity. Powell's old house rocked with the 
sudden smashing assault of the wind, and somewhere in the 
distance an ear-rending crash told of a toppling chimney. 

This brought Powell back to himself. His thoughts had 
been with those at sea rather than with the townsfolk of Deal. 
Throwing his cloak about his shoulders he clawed along a 
wall and then breasted the force of the wind. About him 
whirled balls of yellow clotted sea foam and shreds of seaweed, 
and the air was impregnated with the tang of brine. He fought 
his way to The Strand where he saw, standing in the lee of the 
boatmen's rooms, a group of Deal boatmen. They were 
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peering across the fast-running seas in the Downs towards 
the smoking maelstrom that was the Goodwins, and one of 
them, a giant of a man, with a hooked nose and a wide gash 
of a mouth set in a face which seemed to be hewn out of 
weathered oak, was looking intently through a long brass 
telescope. 

Powell went up to him. 

"Well, Simon Pritchard, what is it you see ?" 

Pritchard, without speaking, handed the Mayor the 
telescope. Powell focused it and drew in his breath sharply at 
what he saw. The exposed Goodwins appeared to be alive 
with tiny black figures running aimlessly backwards and 
forwards. Powell closed the glass with a snap. 

"In God's name, men, what are you doing standing here ? 
Are boatmen of Deal afraid to launch their boats?" 

There were murmurs of sullen protest as Pritchard answered. 

"Afraid, your Honour ? By God, there ain't a boat on the 
beach that'd be able to launch through that." 

He pointed to the huge, sullen swell rearing its foam- 
crested head and reaching in smoking thunder clear up the 
steep shingly beach and over on to the road. 

"We'd get cast alongshore and stove in afore we got clear." 

Powell watched a racing sea overwhelm the one in front 
of it, and heard the roar of the receding stones as they were 
dragged back by the undertow. 

"Aren't there any boats in the town that could get off?" 
he asked. 

Pritchard, prodded by one of the silent group behind him, 
looked hard at the Mayor. 

"Well, sir, it's like this. The Excise boats could make the 
sands, ay and we'd launch off too if we could get *em," he 
said steadily. 

"Then ask the Station Inspector, man." 

"We have asked, sir, an' he said he ain't risking his boats to 
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save, as he says, a lot of damned jail sweepings and pressed 
scum!" 

Powell's lips tightened and his thin nostrils lifted. 

"Oh, did he?" He turned abruptly. "As the Town Mayor 
I order you, all of you, to come with me." 

The boatmen, grinning and chattering among themselves, 
followed him round to the nearby Custom House, where 
Powell rapped loudly with his cane on the closed door. 

The door was opened by a tall blue-eyed man. His chin 
fitted snugly, but unintentionally, into his high cravat, and 
tufts of blond hair protruded from his nose and ears. He 
looked enquiringly at the Mayor and then stared hard at 
the men behind him. His nail-bitten hand fluttered to his 
mouth as he respectfully asked the Mayor to enter. Powell 
impatiently refused the invitation as he barked. 

"What I have to say, sir, will not take long. Are you aware 
that there are human souls from wrecked vessels on the 
Goodwins and that unless help can get to them they are 
doomed within the next few hours ?" 

The Station Inspector of Her Majesty's Excise shrugged his 
narrow shoulders. 

"That is not my affair, Mr. Powell. I am not . . /' 

Powell interrupted him with an impatient gesture. 

"Pritchard here tells me that he and his men, knowing your 
revenue boats to be the only ones capable of launching off, 
have asked you for their use, and have been refused. Is this 
true?" 

"Perfectly true, Mr Mayor," sneered the Station Inspector, 
"I am not having Her Majesty's property misused, particularly 
for the benefit of a lot of scum that would be better off 
dead/' 

The Mayor flushed, and trembled speechless in his anger, 
but mastering himself he spoke quietly to the silent boatmen, 
as your Mayor, and in the pajne of common 
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humanity, I give you full authority to take what boats you 
may need." 

And as he pushed past the Station Inspector he added, 
"By force if necessary." 

In grim purposeful silence the boatmen followed the Mayor 
past die Station Inspector to where the customs' boats were 
lying berthed. 



Ill 

Ensign MacLeod of the Northumberland gazed about him in 
bewilderment. The rapidity of events had confused him and as 
yet he was too numb to feel the horror of his position. He 
remembered the sudden increase in the wind, already at gale 
force; he remembered how the cables had parted and how the 
masts had gone by the board, and then the ship was on the 
Goodwins. Huge surfs had licked up men and swirled them 
away, their cries lost in the thunder of green water. 

MacLeod, nineteen years old and on his first commission, 
had lashed himself to a rack of belaying pins on the lee side, 
and then already more dead than alive, had given himself up 
to the sea. He had lost consciousness for a while, and when he 
regained his senses he realized that the wreck of the great 
ship no longer jarred to the impact of the breakers. 

Cutting himself adrift he looked over the side and saw 
that the water had left the sands. Huddled in a group nearby 
were the survivors of his own ship and some who had 
escaped from the Restoration. They were a pitiful looking lot 
of wretches, sodden with the brine that glittered in their wild 
hair and in the hollow circles of their eyes. Their lips were 
blue and their teeth chattered, their clothes were in rags. He 
spoke to one of them. 

"Who is the senior officer among you ?" 
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The man squinted with bloodshot, salt-inflamed eyes at 
MacLeod's uniform. 

"You are, sir," he said. 

MacLeod turned away and looked about him. The yellow 
sands stretched away as far as the eye could see, dotted here 
and there with other wrecks. A vast undulating plain cut with 
broad gullies and pitted with fox-falls, small but deep holes 
filled with sly, green water that gave no indication of its 
depth. He looked to the horizon where he could see nothing. 
Everywhere was the grey sky, the everlasting wind and the 
Goodwins. He forced a heartiness into his voice as he spoke 
to the men about him. 

"All right, lads, bear up. Those Deal hovellers have eyes 
like hawks. They'll be off before long." 

A man stepped forward and there was blood on his face 
from the brine-cracks in his flesh. 

"Little you know about that, sir," he said in a voice harsh 
with panic. "We're on the Goodwins and the crabs'll be pick- 
ing our bones afore long Look!" 

He pointed to the crumbling gullies with the tide already 
swirling through them. 

MacLeod nodded. "All right, men, all of you get back 
aboard the wreck and make yourselves fast. I don't think 
we'll have to wait long before help comes." 

He led the way across the sand, and as they neared the 
wreck they found it was in the centre of a mad eddy through 
which no man could hope to swim. Overhead a great black- 
backed "corpse-eater" gull, gorged so heavily with flesh 
that he could hardly fly, croaked in anticipation. MacLeod 
looked at the men who were staring with stricken faces at 
the ugly eddy between them and the wreck. One small mid- 
shipman was sobbing quietly to himself and MacLeod felt 
a surge of pity which overcame his own fear. He put his arm 
about the boy's shoulder and, speaking to him quietly, led 
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him down to the crumbling edge of the sand where they 
stood together waiting for die tide that would swallow them. 

"By God, that babe's got guts/' one of the older hands said 
in a hoarse voice. "Why, I've got sons older than the pair of 
them." 

He went down and linked his arm, somewhat diffidently, 
through MacLeod's. 

"If it's all the same to you, sir ... Higgins the name, 
bosun o' the Restoration." 

"Thank you, Higgins," said MacLeod with a smile. 

One by one the others carne and linked arms whilst the 
flooding tide swept in over their feet. 

MacLeod gazed bleakly across the heaving waste of waters. 
A stark red sun was low in the west, picking out in silhouette 
the low coast around Deal and Walmer. His eyes traced the 
towering outline of Shakespeare Cliff where he had often 
picnicked with his mother. It seemed unreal to him that folk 
were walking about there cursing the wind and dodging 
round street corners to avoid it, and others were perhaps 
sitting indoors over a comforting fire. 

The seas were around his knees now and he could feel the 
hardness of the sands vanishing beneath his feet. Somewhere 
along the line a man was praying, a prayer which he had been 
taught when a child and had forgotten until now. MacLeod 
closed his eyes and himself murmured a prayer. The water 
rose over his knees and he opened his eyes for a long last look 
towards the shore where people would see the sun next 
morning. He closed them and rapidly opened them again. 
"A boat," he thought "Queer to imagine so vividly the 
thing I most long to see!" He shut his eyes and opened them 
again, slowly. The boat was still there, larger than before 
and coming towards them, reefed down and with its gun'le 
almost under. The bosun of the Restoration lifted his voice in 
a powerful hail, which cracked through sheer joy. The men 
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moved back out of the swirling water. Behind the first boat 
they saw another, and behind that a third. 

Pritchard, without lowering his sail, slammed his boat hard 
on to the shelving sand and leaped out into the waist-deep 
water. 

"Come on there, men, get aboard lively. When the tide 
makes little more there'll be a surf here that'll swallow a 
man-o'-war. Look lively, now." 

The bosun got the men off and then clambered aboard 
the last boat, followed by MacLeod. As they began the long 
leg towards the distant shore, he looked back to where they 
had stood and saw a tossing surf which grew in power and 
weight even as he watched. He glanced across to MacLeod 
and grinned and waved, and MacLeod waved back to him. 
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IX 



A t half-past three this morning the Ramsgate lifeboat 
/ \ was manned and proceeded out towed by a steamer, 
JL JLin reply to a signal from the Gull lightship crew. 
There was a very heavy sea. The large screw steamer Sorrento 
of Newcastle, laden with grain was ashore on the Goodwins, 
and soon became a total wreck and sank. The crew (22) were 
taken off by the lifeboat 1 and are now at the Ramsgate 
Sailors' Home. The Ramsgate lifeboat returned to Royal 
Harbour at half-past three, the crew, after twelve hours* 
service, being considerably exhausted. 

The Times, 18 December 1872 

The lamplighter aboard the Gull lightship cursed the heavy 
seas and the violent "heel-and-toe" motion of the lightship. 

It was so rough that he could not walk up and down the 
deck in comfort, or indeed in safety, but must wedge himself 
in a corner near the signal carronade, where he could keep a 
good lookout and an eye on the lantern, where the wind was 
inclined to make the flames "spiral" up the glasses. 

He peered into the chaos about him and flinched at the 
sheets of spray which hissed like hail against the wooden 
deckhouse. In an hour he and the seaman of the watch would 
be able to go below and get into their swaying hammocks. 

1 This is incorrect. The crew were taken off by the Kingsdown and Walmer 
lifeboats. The Ramsgate lifeboat stood by, but her services were not needed. 
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He worked his way to the edge of the lighted scutde and 
looked down to where the seaman had braced himself against 
the table and was pouring boiling water into two large mugs. 
He was making cocoa, which would be very welcome, for 
this was one of the worst middle watches the lamplighter ever 
remembered in his long service in Trinity House. 

"Hey, Nick/' he called softly so as not to disturb the sleeping 
watch below. "Bring that cocoa up as soon as you can. f ve 
got to go aloft to trim the lantern I don't want to leave the 
deck unwatched on a night like this.'* 

The seaman looked up, nodded and smiled and then braced 
himself as the lightship brought up with a crash at the full 
length of her cable, jarring everything in the ship. 

"Righto, Billy, I'll be up right away." 

Holding the two mugs in one hand he climbed the com- 
panion and then carefully closed the scutde door, while the 
lamplighter clawed his way aloft up the swaying lantern-ties. 
The buffet of the wind blew some of the hot cocoa into the 
seaman's face and he swore as he ran down the deck, followed 
by the hissing water of a wave which broke inboard over the 
bow. He reached the deckhouse safely and wedged the 
two mugs on top of the clockwork mechanism which 
operated the lantern, then he went out and peered into the 
darkness. 

On the starboard bow he saw the lights of a large steamer 
coming up swiftly. If she held her present course, he decided, 
she would pile straight on to the Goodwins. 

He ran to the signal cannon on the weather quarter, let go 
the lashing of the gun-port doors. Then, going into the 
deckhouse, he got the pricker and tin of friction tubes. Hastily 
he removed the apron from the vent of the gun, and running 
the pricker down, pierced the charge, he then inserted a 
friction tube, hooked on the firing-lanyard, took another look 
at the steamer's lights, which were closer now, and then ran 
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below into the master's cabin. The master of the Gull was 
awake in his narrow bunk. 

"Anything wrong, Nick?" he asked. 

"Ship heading right on to the sands, skipper. Shall I fire 
for her?" 

"Hold on a minute while I dress is the gun primed and 
ready 2" he asked as he pulled on his sea-boots. 

"All ready, skipper." 

Together they ran up the companion and saw that the 
steamer was past them, heading straight towards the 
Goodwins. 

"Fire for her, Nick," ordered the master. 

The lightship's heavy signal cannon crashed and jerked back 
on its breechings, an orange flame lit the deck and the air was 
suddenly foul with the stench of black powder. 

The lamplighter who had returned to the deck thought of 
his mug of cocoa getting cold in the deckhouse. 

"The bloody fool has taken no notice of the gun," he 
growled. 

There was nothing more the crew of the Gull could do but 
fire the other cannon. This, too, was ignored and as they 
watched they saw the lights of the racing steamer vanish in 
the smother of surf and then, after a pause, two rockets 
clawed feebly up against the darkness to burst into white 
stars and fade. 

The master turned to the lamplighter. "She's aground 
send up a couple of rockets to let her know we've seen her 
signals . . . you, Nick, keep firing that cannon until the 
lifeboat comes alongside." 

All round the Goodwins the sullen thud of signal cannon 
showed where other lightships had taken up the summons 
for help. 



Jarvist Arnold, coxswain of the Kingsdown lifeboat 
Sabrina, put up the helm of his boat and sheered in towards 
the Walmer lifeboat Centurion. 

"Ahoy there, Bill," he shouted, "I'm coming alongside." 

William Bushell, coxswain of the Centurion, eased his 
rudder yokes and stood towards the lights of the Sabrina. 

"Where do you reckon the wreck is, Bill ? I fancy she's on 
the north end of the sand/* 

"Aye, that's where I fancy we'll find her, but it won't be 
easy, she's stopped burning flares." 

"We'll go in first, Bill," Arnold bellowed. "If we find her 
we'll burn a red flare; if not, a white one. My boys are with 
me to-night good practice for them." 

Arnold tugged on his rudder lines and put the Sabrina 
towards the surf that rolled over the sands. Suddenly he 
recalled a lecture he had once attended. The lecturer had told 
them that surf was not water, but a mixture of air and water, 
only semi-buoyant, and that was why boats became un- 
manageable in a surf. 

These thoughts came into his mind as he hung on to the 
rudder lines and watched the seas roaring past. Always in 
danger of broaching-to and capsizing, battered beneath huge 
seas which came at her from all sides at once, her saturated 
crew clinging grimly to the lifelines and hunching- their 
dripping shoulders, the Sabrina flew the length of the 
Goodwins. 

"There she is, right ahead of us," Arnold shouted as he 
spotted the wreck. "A few yards to port and she'd be safe 
in twelve or thirteen fathoms." 

He wiped the water from his face and turned to the second 
coxswain at his side. 

"Burn a red flare," he ordered. 

The flare spluttered and hissed and then burst into flame, 
illuminating the wilderness of heaving water about them with 
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an eerie red glow. By its light Arnold saw that the wreck 
was stranded in a few feet of surf and would soon be pounded 
to matchwood. He swept in as close as he dared. 

"Steamer ahoy," he called. "What vessel are you?" 

"Steamship Sorrento bound from the Mediterranean to 
Lynn. Where are we ?" 

"Aground on the North Goodwin. Stand by to get a 
heaving line aboard. We'll try and get alongside." 

"Father, here comes the Centurion." One of Arnold's boys 
shook his father's arm. "They've seen the red flare." 

"Thank God for that," Arnold replied. "Now if we can 
both get alongside, mebbe we can get her kedged off. It's 
not far to deep water. We'll have to work fast though, the 
tide's away, running like a sluice." 

He turned as Bushell got his boat alongside the Sorrento. 

"Hey there, Bill," he called. "Can you run a kedge away 
while I send my lads aboard the wreck to bear a hand?" 

"I'll put half my crew aboard her first, Jarvist. We've got 
to be quick." 

Running to leeward of the wreck Arnold caught a line 
and made fast. He then ordered his two sons aboard the wreck 
to start to jettison cargo; anything that would lighten her. 

"With a bit of luck we might kedge her off next tide," he 
shouted after them as they clambered aboard the Sorrento. 

Work on jettisoning bags of barley which formed the bulk 
of the cargo got under way, and the steamer's pumps were 
started up. The lifeboat Centurion, working with only half 
her crew, had run off the heavy kedge anchor and its cable 
in the nearby deep water, and was now waiting there with 
the Sabrina for the steamer to refloat herself. The work of 
pumping out and lightening the vessel wqnt on until the dawn 
broke grey and dreary, and as the sky lighted, the wind and 
sea rose together. 

In the weak morning light Arnold looked at the seas and 
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studied the wreck. The tide was flooding and water seemed 
to be going into the Sorrento quicker than the pumps could 
eject it. Bags of barley were still being thrown over the side, 
but the wreck appeared to be heavier than before, and 
settling down. 

"It's all up with her," he called to Bushell. "She's broken 
her back." 

"That she has," replied Bushell. TU get alongside." 

He cast off and moved away. 

Arnold saw that as the tide rose, the waves no longer burst 
into spray over the wreck, but wallowed in from all direc- 
tions, getting heavier and, as he quickly realized, more 
dangerous every moment. As one big sea rolled back, some 
fifteen feet of bulwark vanished from the wreck, as though it 
had been bitten off by a Gargantuan mouth. 

From the deck of the doomed steamer Arnold's eldest boy 
looked to where his father lay off in deep water by the kedge 
anchor, and then back to BushelTs lifeboat which had come 
alongside. 

"Not enough room in the lifeboats for all this crowd," he 
said quietly to his brother. 

Huge seas were now booming down on the wreck, sweep- 
ing away boats, livestock pens, parts of the deckhouse and 
harness casks. A group of crouching seamen jumped for their 
lives as the remains of a ship's boat, torn from the davits by 
a mountain of water, came hurtling towards them along the 
sloping deck. At an order from the captain, all hands^ including 
the men from the lifeboats, took to the bridge, and a pair of 
rats, unheeded, darted in and out between their feet, searching 
for a higher shelter from the rising water. 

Bushell in the lifeboat Centurion shouted up to the captain 
of the wreck, as he quickly made ready to take aboard some 
of the crew; but his voice was smothered by the roar of a 
giant wave which was rolling down to where they lay. 
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Bushell turned quickly and saw the green, slowly-rearing 
toppling mass of water, curling over into a white crest as it 
gathered momentum. It seemed as though the monstrous 
shoulders of the Goodwins were hunching themselves for the 
assault. Faster and faster it came, its smoking crest tossing 
high until, in a thundering welter of broken water, it burst 
on the wreck. It smashed and tore everything in its path, and 
bent and ripped away iron stanchions and boat's davits as if 
they had been hairpins. Its outer edge caught the lifeboat 
Centurion, snapping her manilla cable like a thread, and smashed 
her hard against the anchor of the wreck. She was tossed 
back and, spinning like a top, was swept for half a mile into 
the heart of the Goodwins before she could bring up again, 
and as Bushell quickly realized, with no hope of getting back 
to the wreck against the wind and the tide. 

Aboard the Sorrento some of the men had started to take to 
the rigging, all the while watching for the next freak wave 
which would sweep them away unless the lifeboats could 
take them off. They watched the Centurion and turned hope- 
fully to the Sabrina that still lay to windward and so might 
be able to veer down to them. Aboard her, Jarvist Arnold 
prayed silently for the safety of his sons, and he looked at the 
wreck as he asked of the bowman, "How much cable have 
we got, Tom?" 

"About eighty fathom, Jarvist," came the reply. "Not 
enough to get alongside. And we daren't let go, or we'll be 
where the Centurion is." 

"There's another line in there, Tom," Arnold nodded 
towards the fore-peak of the lifeboat. "About another eighty 
fathom of it." 

"Man, it's only a light sweep-line it'll never hold." 

"It's got to hold!" Arnold interrupted him. "Break it out 
and bend it on to the cable. That should give us enough drift 
to get alongside," 
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"Even if we do get alongside, Jarvist, there's not enough 
room by half on the Sabrina to take the men off. There's 
barely enough room in both lifeboats." 

"I know that, Tom, but we've got to do what we can." 

The bowman nodded doubtfully, but soon the eighty 
fathoms of cable was paid out and the sweep-line of light coir 
bent on. To Arnold's anxious eyes the line did not look strong 
enough for the job. When the line was paid out he tried to 
sheer the Sabrina into the wreck, but the tide was running too 
fast, resembling a gigantic millrace. A great sea broke over 
the lifeboat burying her from the sight of the watchers on 
the wreck, and they cheered and swore when they saw her 
wallow clear with the water spouting from her wash-ports. 
One of Arnold's sons on the wreck, divining his father's 
intention, grabbed an old cork fender that was washing 
backwards and forwards across the bridge with every lurch 
of the doomed ship. Swiftly seizing a deep-sea lead-line which 
lay coiled in one corner of die bridge, he rapidly bent on the 
cork fender and tossed it overboard, hoping that the set of 
the tide would carry it down to the lifeboat. 

The lifeboatmen saw the fender strike "the water, and 
immediately realizing its purpose they watched it intently, 
almost afraid to blink lest they should lose sight of it as it 
bobbed crazily, eddying first this way and then that in the 
aimless currents. Gradually it drifted down to the lifeboat, 
and the bowman standing and clutching a boathook, groaned 
as a wave tossed the fender further away, and held his breath 
as it was swept closer. Quickly, unexpectedly, he snatched 
with his boathook, and a cheer went up from the watching 
lifeboat crew as the fender was dragged aboard and with it 
the line from the wreck. A figure on the Sorrento's bridge 
waved and they started to haul. Yard by yard the line came 
aboard, followed by a stout manilla rope. Arnold's face glowed 
as he shouted instructions to his crew. 
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"Haul away, lads," he bawled. "We'll use it to warp our- 
selves alongside. Haul away, there's not much time left." 
He eased the yoke lines. "Careful of the strain on that cable," 
he warned. "Surge a bit forward there. Get all you can when 
she comes up to it. It'll give us more rope to play with. 
Watch out there, lads, here comes a nasty one." He brought 
the lifeboat's head to the sea, and gradually, by superb sea- 
manship, the Sabrina was brought beneath the disintegrating 
bridge of the wreck. He cupped his hands and bellowed 
against the noise of the wind and the sea. 

"Come on. Now! Jump for it: she's going to pieces under 
you." 

A sea roared at them and Arnold surged to it as it passed in 
a smother of foam. A man leaped from the bridge of the 
wreck, missed and fell into the gulf between the lifeboat and 
the ship's side, but was clawed to safety as he swept past. 
One by one the crew of the Sorrento and the lifeboatmen 
jumped or slid down ropes into the Sabrina. The captain 
came last and as he tumbled into the lifeboat the masts and 
funnels of the wreck came crashing down. Arnold eased the 
lifeboat away from the wreck and searched the half submerged 
sands for the timbers of other wrecks lying waiting to rip 
the bottom out of his boat. 

"Cut her adrift forrard," he shouted. With a few sweeps of 
the axe the cable parted, and the Sabrina under a reefed storm 
tri-sail bore away across the Goodwins, burdened down to 
her gunwales, offering no more resistance to the seas which 
swept her than an old waterlogged baulk of timber from a 
wreck. Clinging to lifelines, thwarts and gunwales, the 
huddle of men hung on for their lives as huge seas swept the 
lifeboat fore and aft, burying her from sight at one moment 
and then pitching her forward on the crest of a wave. 
Gradually they approached the Centurion, and as Arnold got 
within hailing distance he luffed up to meet a big sea and then 
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put his helm over to fall away from it so that its force was 
expended before it reached them. 

" Centurion ahoy!" he called. "Slip your cable and follow 

us. 

Once clear of the sands the seas were still heavy but they 
were not breaking, and Arnold found it comparatively easy 
to run alongside BushelTs lifeboat. 

"Hey, Bill," he shouted, "Take some of these men, will 
you, or we'll have them washed out of us ... steady as you 
go alongside. Fend her off there forrard! Watch out!" 

A big sea picked up the Sabrina and she crashed down on 
the gunwale of the Centurion, shattering it down to the water- 
line. The Centurion shuddered at the impact and rolled 
dangerously, but she stayed afloat. Arnold again ran alongside 
and the risky transfer of the men began. Sometimes the 
boats sheered away from each other, but clever steering 
brought them back and a few at a time the men jumped or 
clambered aboard Bushell's lifeboat. When at last the transfer 
was over the two lifeboats hoisted their sails and stood in 
towards Broadstairs and safety. 
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THE GOODWIN SANDS 



x 



The Ganges, iron ship, of London, bound from Middles- 
brough for Calcutta, stranded on the Goodwin Sands 
on Friday evening. Fifteen of the crew were landed 
at Ramsgate by lifeboat at 3.30 a.m. on Saturday. The captain 
and sixteen of the crew are reported landed by the Deal 
lifeboat at Deal, and four are drowned. 

The Times, 17 October 1881 



Friday, 14 October 1881 was a wild day. A westerly gale 
was blowing and the sea out as far as the Deal Bank Buoy 
was relatively calm. Beyond the buoy and up to the Goodwins 
a confused and heavy sea was running, breaking over the un- 
dulating sands in an ugly tumble of heavy surf. 

From the lee of their boats, hove well up the beach, groups 
of Deal boatmen watched the mass of shipping that had run 
into the shelter of the Downs. They stood there talking in 
monosyllables, their hard hats pressed well down over their 
eyes, smoking and waiting to launch off to any call for assistance 
which might come at any moment. 

With nightfall there came a heavy squall and with it the 
wind freshened. The stars were blacked out by heavy banks 
of low-lying cumulus and heavy breakers rolled up the beach 
with the grinding of tormented shingle. 
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In the Downs the increasing seas drove on to the ships 
brought up there, setting them back against their cables with 
dangerous violence. Some of them held but others dragged 
from their anchorage, and those even less fortunate parted 
their cables, and after hastily hoisting well-reefed sails, were 
trying to claw off the sands hard under their lee. 

Urgent signals for anchors and cables came to the waiting 
boatmen on the beach, and the will-o'-the-wisp flicker of 
lights along shore showed where men were hastily stowing 
anchors and chain cable aboard the luggers. 

Cox'n Wilds of the Deal lifeboat Mary Somerville and 
his crew, knowing that they would soon be needed, stood in 
the lee of their boat. 

"Well, lads," Wilds was saying, "some of you had better 
get home for a bite, and don't be long." As some of them 
walked up the beach he called to his bowman, "And ask my 
missus to send me a jug of hot cocoa." 

He pulled up the collar of his oilskin and working the 
thick soles of his sea-boots into the wet stones, hunched his 
shoulders against the smooth side of the lifeboat and watched 
the smeary lights at sea. 

Presently the coastguard came crunching through the wet 
and windy darkness. "That full-rigged ship, the Ganges 
she made a run for it but came back just after dark sails 
blown to doll-rags." 

"Her old man had ought to ha' known better than try it," 
growled Wilds. 

The coastguard nodded in the darkness. "Yes, that's how I 
felt. . She came back and let go both her anchors and parted 
her cables; now she's driving hard on to the sand. I'm going 
to fire the life-gun." 

Wilds ran to the lifeboat bell and began tugging on it, 
whilst a little later there came the shattering double report of 
the maroons. The men that had gone home to snatch a brief 
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supper came running back on to the beach, many of them still 
chewing. Hastily they pulled tight on the straps of their life- 
belts and climbed aboard. At a shout from the coxswain the 
slips were knocked away and the lifeboat rumbled down the 
steep beach, crashed through the heavy breakers alongshore 
and vanished into the darkness. 

Clear of the lee of the land they were met with squalls of 
such violence that Wilds gave a hasty order to take in another 
reef. But even this was not enough. 

"Get the mainsle off her quick as you like!" he roared. 

The lifeboat under foresail only scudded on into the welter 
of broken water and flying spray. 

As they neared the Goodwins they ran into an ugly confu- 
sion of waters that raced at the lifeboat from all directions, 
sometimes breaking into a roaring surf and burying her from 
sight. Wilds wiped the stinging brine from his eyes as they 
emerged from such a sea and saw distress rockets ahead and 
the feeble jerky radiance of flares, quickly snuffed out by the 
sea. Faintly through the turmoil came the thud of a gun. 

"That's the East Goodwin," he muttered. "They've seen 
her flares." 

He put up his helm to meet a breaking sea as it rushed 
towards the lifeboat out of the darkness. 



II 

Aboard the Ganges the crew was working furiously to let 
go the sheet anchor, whilst the mate in streaming black oil- 
skins moved amongst the men, directing them and bearing a 
hand. Presently a tug hove out of the darkness and lay rolling 
in the deep water nearby; presently a rocket hissed out of the 
darkness carrying a light messenger with it. 

"Get that rope aboard/' shouted the mate as he looked aloft 
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to where the tattered remnants of the sails were rattling in 
confusion against the yards. "Pull, blast you . . . pull. A hey! 
... A Ho! Come to Jesus, my pretty!" 

Tugging and groaning and swearing, they gradually 
hauled the giant manilla tow-rope aboard. Swiftly they made 
it fast on the fore-bollards, and at a shout from the mate the 
tug took the strain. A blinding rain squall swept down on 
them and when it had cleared the surf roaring over the Good- 
wins was nearer. 

A sudden gust of wind struck the tug with such violence 
that the towing hook was nearly torn out of her, and al- 
though her paddles thrashed wildly she made no headway. 

"Let go there !" came the hail from the tug-master. "We 
can't hold you." 

The mate of the Ganges swore and then threw the turns of 
the hawser off the bollards. The master watched the tug's 
lights vanish into the darkness and then turned to his crew. 

"Every man for himself now," he ordered. "Take some 
flares and lash yourselves to the rigging." 

Suddenly in the scramble of hurrying footsteps there was a 
shouting and a flurry of panicky movement. A group of 
seamen rushed to the davits where a solitary boat hung still 
intact. Throwing off the falls frenziedly they lowered the 
boat Four men jumped into it and unhooked the falls but a 
huge sea rushed out of the darkness and capsized the boat. 
For a moment the bottom showed blackly in the white 
smother, and then it was as if boat and men had never been. 

Helplessly the lashed men saw their shipmates vanish, and 
then the ship hit the Goodwins. Blasted by the gale and swept 
clean by the heavy seas she bumped her way across the ridges 
of the sands, bringing up at last with a crash that loosened 
every timber in her hull. 

Saturated and breathless, numb with the icy shock of the 
water, the mate sagged against the ropes which held him. He 
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felt the mast totter and hastily drew his sheath knife from his 
belt, slashed the rope through, and re-lashed himself to the 
foremast. Taking a flare from his pocket, praying to himself 
that it would ignite, he tore the cap off with his teeth. He 
sighed with relief when it burst into dazzling green radiance, 
but then he wished he had never lit it, for a terrible scene was 
revealed. The gauntness of the shattered bulwarks and the 
ghastly faces of the crew before the light spluttered out left 
him despairing and helpless. 



Ill 

Cox'n Wilds gave a shout. 

"Look, a flare," he called. "She's there right enough, right 
in the guts of the sand." He beckoned to the bowman and 
pointed towards the faint greenish light. 

"I'm going in," he said. "We'll get to windward of her, 
and let go anchor and veer down on our cable." 

A roaring surf buried the lifeboat and the crew, and as she 
rose, the water spouted from her sides and cascaded back into 
the swirling sea. 

When at last they reached the Goodwins Wilds brought the 
boat up head to wind and gave the order to let go the anchor. 
He watched the bowman take several turns of the cable round 
the samson-post and surge to the next sea that raced at them. 
Gradually surging to the seas the Mary Somerville made the 
wreck of the Ganges. 

Wilds saw that he could never get alongside to take out 
the crew, for while the forward part of the vessel was aground 
the stern was still afloat and with every sea it lifted in an 
ugly fashion, crashing down and threatening to crush the life- 
boat like an egg-shell. Wilds could get no nearer without first 
Jieaving up his anchor and manoeuvring for a better position. 



And he knew that if he wanted to break die anchor out he 
would have to do it quickly, for anchors left down in the 
Goodwins for any length of time were seldom, if ever, 
recovered. He gave the order to heave up and broad, yellow- 
oilskinned backs bowed, massive arms hauled slowly and 
steadily, taking advantage of every sea that eased the strain. 
Just before the cable was up and down "Wilds gave the 
order to get the sail up, and then pulled hard on his rudder- 
lines. 

"We'll have to get to windward, Tom," he said. "Then we'll 
let go again and . . . Hold on for your lives, men, here's 
another soaker.** The lifeboat was again buried from sight in a 
huge comber, and again she rose, water spouting from her 
scuppers. They beat up a few hundred yards, helped now by 
the light of flares from the wreck, and again dropped anchor. 
Yard by yard the boat was eased down on her cable until she 
was beneath the bow of the Ganges. 

Suddenly the bowman gave a warning shout. The lifeboat 
was lifting on a big sea and the arrow-headed iron dolphin 
striker of the wreck's jib-boom was thrusting down at them 
like a giant harpoon. 

"Shorten up for God's sake or that bloody dolphin striker'll 
be through our bottom." The brine-soaked crew pulled like 
demons on the boat's cable, and she was dragged away. The 
men on the wreck saw, by the light of the flares, the lifeboat 
shorten cable, and they shouted hoarsely against the wind, 
thinking that the lifeboat was leaving them as the tug had 
done. Wilds ran the back of his hand across his forehead. 

"That was a near one," he said. "Watch out. Stand by to 
bear her off. This one'll take us alongside again." 

The crew on the wreck were now at the rail, staring to 
catch sight of the lifeboat, and a groan went up as they saw 
her vanish beneath a smother of roaring surf. But she appeared 
again and came on. 
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By now the tide was running like a sluice past the grounded 
bow of the wreck, making it impossible for the lifeboat to 
sheer in. Again and again Wilds tried desperately to get along- 
side until, more by luck than judgment, one of the lifeboat- 
men got a heaving line across the wreck. But the crew, lashed 
to the masts, were helpless and the line was washed back into 
the sea. 

The bowman who had been watching the futile endeavour, 
picked up the heaving line, and making it fast round his 
waist, dived overboard before anybody could stop him. He 
paddled along, dog fashion, to the wreck, twisted this way and 
that by the tide, his mates carefully paying out the line as he 
went. He vanished into the darkness, but presently an urgent 
tugging of the line showed that in some miraculous fashion 
he had got aboard the wreck. The lifeboatmen bent on a stout 
manilla hawser, and the bowman, helped by some of the 
crew who had taken heart from his sudden appearance, 
hauled it aboard the wreck, which was now bumping heavily 
on the sands. 

She'll be going to pieces any moment now, thought Wilds, 
for even above the roar of wind and sea he could hear the 
rending and groaning of timbers subjected to stresses and 
strains they could no longer withstand. A huge sea suddenly 
picked up the wreck and in one mighty roll flung her over 
towards the lifeboat, her masts only just falling clear. 

The position was easier now and lines were quickly got 
aboard her from the lifeboat. In ones and twos the crew of 
the Ganges were hauled, spluttering and gasping, aboard the 
lifeboat. Last to come was the bowman, and as he came over 
the side Wilds scowled at him. 

"You silly old bugger, Tom! always complaining about 
the screws," he growled disapprovingly. 
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THE GOODWIN SANDS 



XI 



The Frederick Carl, of Oudepekela, reported on the 
Goodwin October 31, has become a total wreck. A 
number of Deal boatmen who were on board en- 
deavouring to get the vessel off had to be rescued by the 
Deal lifeboat, the sea being so heavy. One boatman named 
Marsh was drowned. 

The Times, 3 November 1885 

On i November 1885 it was bright and clear, and boat- 
men on Deal beach were standing about the capstans and 
their luggers looking to seaward at a vessel stranded on 
the Goodwins. Near by, boys were piling faggots and broken 
tree boughs on the shingle ready for their Guy Fawkes 
night bonfires. 

"Not a lot wrong with her," remarked one of a group 
gathered round the Wanderer, a large galley-punt owned by 
George Marsh. The speaker pointed to the small Dutch 
schooner Frederick Carl, which had run aground on the North 
Sand Head two days previously, and now at low water was 
on an even keel and apparently unharmed. Her sails were 
flapping gently, almost as if she were beckoning somebody 
to come and float her off. George Marsh, who up to that 
moment had been silent, turned to the speaker. 

"You know, Ben," he said. "With a bit of luck we might 
get her off." 
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Ben looked at him with a grin that held something of 
admiration. The Rarnsgate tug and the lifeboat had failed to 
refloat the wreck, but George Marsh felt she could be re- 
floated. Marsh's reputation among the boatmen was high, 
and many sought his advice and drew from his wide experi- 
ence. If he thought that the Dutch schooner might be re- 
floated it would be worth trying. 

"She's loaded with oats and would fetch a tidy bit of salvage 
money what do you say, Ben? " 

Ben nodded without speaking and went up the beach and 
started dragging down the greasy "woods" ready for launch- 
ing the Wanderer. A little later she ran down the steep beach, 
her big sail shot up, and as she cleared the land and caught the 
breeze off-shore she lay over on her side and scudded towards 
the sands, which, exposed by the low Spring tides, lay 
gleaming golden in the early morning sunshine. 

When they got close to the edge of the sands Ben pulled 
the dinghy which they had been towing alongside, and as 
George let go the anchor, climbed into the small boat and 
stood waiting. 

When they had landed on die Goodwins Ben touched 
Marsh on the arm. 

"Look, George, some of the others have launched off. Old 
Philpot has landed a little further down. Let's go and see 
what he feels about it." 

George Philpot, thickset and sturdy, was waiting for them 
as they walked up, and he nodded and grinned as he pointed 
at the Frederick Carl 

"I reckon we ought to get her off. I've brought a kedge 
anchor out. If we can wait till the tide makes and then some of 
us get aboard while the others run off the kedge we might 
refloat her." 

"Provided her bottom's not stove in," put in Marsh. 

"Ah," said Philpot. "There should be enough of us." 
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Ben stood by, silent, with a faint frown on his face. He had 
hoped that George, himself and the rest of the crew of the 
Wanderer might do the job. Now there would be so many 
cuts in the salvage if they were successful, that the job would 
hardly be worth the trouble. Philpot sensed Ben's resentment 
but thought it wise to say nothing. After all, the sands were 
open to anybody. Together they walked towards the wreck. 
Marsh climbed aboard over the counter and then lowered a 
rope ladder for the others to climb aboard. 

Then Marsh took charge and directed the men to their 
various tasks. Ben went to sound the hold while the others 
ran the kedge away. However, when Ben came back his 
news was not good. Although the ship appeared unharmed the 
impact of the sands had stove in her bottom. 

Marsh called the men together. "It's no go, lads, the 
bottom's been knocked out of her; she'll sink when the tide 
makes. Let's take a few bags of these oats that aren't wet and 
get them aboard the Wanderer" 

They climbed back on to the sands, which were already 
losing their firmness before the assault of the flood tide. 
Philpot's galley-punt was the nearest to them, although this 
was a mile away, and as they set off towards it they could see 
the urgent beckonings of the men who had been left behind 
to look after the boat. 

Marsh led the way, breaking into a trot for the tide was 
making fast and the sands were becoming spongy underfoot. 
Here and there they found themselves cut off by shallow 
but swiftly flowing gullies of water. Floundering onwards 
they had covered about half the distance when Marsh 
stopped. 

"We won't make it," he said, breathing heavily. "The tide's 
flooding in faster than we can run. Better get back to the 
wreck while we've got the chance. Then they can come 
alongside when there's enough water and take us off." 
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"We'll never get back to the wreck, George," said Philpot, 
looking back at the schooner, "Better go on." 

Without speaking again Philpot ran towards his own boat, 
followed by his crew. Marsh watched them go; then he 
looked at the sands which were crumbling and running like 
molten wax. He glanced at the wreck and then at Ben, 
shrugged, drew a coin from his pocket, tossed it into the air, 
looked briefly at it and then beckoning his mate, started to 
run back towards the wreck. 

"Wind's backed nor'-east," puffed Ben as they ran. "It's 
freshening." 

"Don't waste your breath, Ben," said Marsh, "Keep 
running." 

They struggled on knee-deep in the rising water, the sands 
seeming reluctant to release their feet. At last they reached 
the green water already swirling round the Frederick Carl, and 
dragged themselves up the rope ladder to temporary safety. 
Marsh leaned over the side getting his breath. In the distance 
he saw the big sail of the Wanderer dwindling towards 
the shore. This did not worry him, for he knew that the 
man he had left in charge knew that with the freshening 
wind they would be unable to get alongside the wreck, and 
were going ashore as fast as they could to get the lifeboat. 
Within a short time no galley-punt would be able to live in 
the surf. 

Marsh pulled out his pipe and slapped Ben across the 
shoulder. 

"We backed the wrong hoss that time, old shipmate! Got 
a match ?" 



Philpot had no need to signal for the lifeboat, for when he 
arrived ashore the lifeboat crew were mustered and the 
lifeboat was ready for launching. 
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Cox'n Wilds lifted liis hand, and the boat rumbled down 
the beach and crashed through the breakers. As it went a 
sudden shower of hail and sleet sent the watchers on the 
beach scampering for the lee of the nearest buildings. 

Wilds peered under his sou'wester at the surf already run- 
ning over the Goodwins and, as a big sea lifted the lifeboat, 
he saw the partially submerged wreck with the crew clinging 
to the ratlines of the mainmast and caught a glimpse of a group 
of men huddled in the lee of the deckhouse, over which seas 
were already breaching. 

"There she is," he called to Roberts the second coxswain. 
"Not enough water to get alongside: we'll have to anchor 
off as near as we can and get a line aboard." 

As the lifeboat ran close to the stranded vessel, half hidden 
in the spray of bursting seas, the bowman held up a coiled 
heaving line to the men on the Frederick Carl Marsh acknow- 
ledged the signal and, as the line was tossed across the wreck, 
he ran the gauntlet of the seas, seized the line and started to 
haul it in. Attached to the end of the heaving line was a 
heavier line which Marsh belayed to the rail and then, quickly 
fashioning a bowline-on-a-bight, called one of the men from 
the Wanderer, adjusted the loops under his arms and gave the 
signal to the Hfeboatmen to haul away. Over the side went 
the man, often completely submerged. Marsh laughed as he 
watched the lifeboatmen pull in the spluttering, swearing 
man. The rope was pulled back to the wreck and Marsh held 
up the twin loops of the bowline. "You're next, young Ted," 
he said. "Come on." 

One by one he saw the stranded men clear of the almost 
submerged deck of the wreck. One by one he saw them 
pulled to safety aboard the lifeboat. 

The seas were heavier now ; whereas before they had merely 
burst in showers of flying spray, there was now a destructive 
weight and power behind them. The task of getting the men 
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off was beconung more and more hazardous, minute by 
miiiute. 

At last only George Marsh and his mate Ben remained. 
Suddenly Ben gave a warning shout. "Look out, George." 
The sea burst over the deck with a roar like thunder. Ben 
managed to dodge it, but George Marsh was picked up and 
dashed against the bulwarks. When Ben dragged him to his 
feet the blood was running into his eyes from a deep cut on 
the forehead, and he seemed momentarily dazed. 

The same huge breaker rolled unchecked towards the life- 
boat. Wilds saw it coming and shouted. 

"Hang on for dear life!" 

The lifeboat crew and the rescued men grabbed what was 
nearest to them, but Wilds felt his grip broken as he was lifted 
into the air by the mass of green water. He was dashed down 
with such force that the pain made him retch. It seemed a 
lifetime before the sea cleared the lifeboat, and Wilds, clinging 
to a samson-post, saw the lifeboat crew drag the half-drowned 
Ben inboard to safety. He saw another great smoking sea 
bearing down on the Frederick Carl; for an instant he saw 
Marsh wave, but when the smoking sea had gone in a welter 
of surf, the fast disintegrating wreck reappeared and its deck 
was empty. 

Wilds rubbed the salt from his eyes and looking about him 
saw nothing but the mounting fury of the Goodwins. Sadly 
he lifted his hand as a signal to cut away the buried anchor 
and hoist the sail. 

The following day when the wind and sea had fallen away 
sufficiently for boats to put off from Deal beach, the body of 
George Marsh was found hopelessly trapped in the raffle of 
rigging hanging to leeward of the wreck. 
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" I t might just as well be midwinter," thought Captain 

I Sven Jargersen as he read "20 April 1886" on the calendar 

JLin his cabin aboard the brig August Herman Francke. 

"Well, the coldll help keep the cargo," he said to himself as 

he struggled into his black oilskins and fastened a "body and 

soul" lashing around his middle and went on deck into a 

swirling, wet fog and freshening wind. 

His vessel, bound with a cargo of ice for San Sebastian, 
was labouring heavily in the mounting seas and the wind 
drummed loudly in the rigging. The stinging spray lashed 
his face as he went aft to glance into the binnacle and then 
look aloft. 

"Lookout," he shouted, "can you see anything?" 
"Nothing, sir. Thick as guts up here," came the reply from 
the invisible lookout. 

Jargersen shook his head. It was bad enough with the gale 
and the sea, but the sea fog deadened every sound. He went 
over to bear a hand at the wheel of the brig, for she was 
running on the crest of a big sea; if she broached now she 
could easily capsize. 

"We should be somewhere near the North Sand Head 
lightship," he said to the helmsman when the sea had passed. 
"We should have heard her fog-horn by now." 
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He strained his eyes into the mist ahead, and as he did so 
he saw a large wave suddenly curl into surf. 

"Hard a-port!" he bellowed to the man at the wheel* but 
even as he shouted it was too late. 

The man spun the wheel, but before the brig could answer 
the rudder she hit the Goodwins. The rending of timbers and 
the violent grinding and shivering of the vessel, together with 
the ugly, hollow, muffled rush of water told Jargersen that 
the bottom of the brig had been ripped out by the impact. 

He thought briefly of the watch below. They would have 
been trapped by the sudden rush of water and drowned in 
an instant. "God rest their souls they never had a chance/' 
he murmured brokenly, and thereafter he could do nothing 
but look after himself. The wild motion of the brig threw 
him from his feet and he struck his head heavily as he fell. 
He struggled up again and shouted for the survivors to take 
to the rigging. With desperate haste the men lashed themselves, 
all the time whipped and stung by the torn sails crackling from 
the yards. 

Suddenly the mainmast tottered and swung wildly, whilst 
the men lashed to it cried out in despair. The wreck gave a 
heavy lurch and struck a ridge of sand, and before Jargersen's 
horrified eyes the mast crashed overboard and vanished into 
the smother of white, taking the men with it. 

After that he had little time to think of the drowned men, 
for their troubles were over, while his were only just begin- 
ning. He felt the foremast to which he had lashed himself, 
sway and jar each time the wreck struck a ridge of the sands. 
It would only be a matter of minutes before that, too, would 
go by the board. He cut himself adrift, ran to a windlass 
abaft the hold, lashed himself fast, and then bowed his head 
to the next great sea as it roared across the deck. 

Hours later, it seemed, he gradually groped his way back 
to consciousness and became dimly aware that the smashing 
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Impacts of the vessel as it hit the ridges of the Goodwins had 
ceased. He gazed through salt-red eyes dazedly about him. 
The tide had fallen and the great smoking breakers had gone, 
leaving the wreck stranded. He called loudly for his crew until 
recollection choked the words in his throat. 

The lashing about his body had grown painfully tight, and 
for a long while his bloated fingers fumbled at it until he 
was free, then he turned and gazed with unbelieving eyes at 
what remained of his ship. It seemed impossible that even 
the notorious Goodwins could reduce a fine brig to such a 
heap of shattered timber and trailing ropes. He stumbled to 
the shattered bulwarks and lowered himself painfully over 
on to the sand, with one thought in mind, to see if he could 
find any of his crew. He stumbled into a fox-fall, one of the 
round holes left by the swirling tide and gasped as he found 
himself sinking into cold green water which was so clear 
that it only seemed knee-deep, when in reality it was a full 
two fathoms. Somehow he struggled out and staggered 
onwards. 

The driving wet mist gradually lifted and the weak April 
sun shone wanly on the red hull of the North Sand Head 
lightship. Jargersen saw it and ran forward shouting in a 
harsh, cracked voice that sounded strangely like the croaking 
of the great saddle-back gulls wheeling angrily overhead. 

He stopped running and shook his fist at the great birds. 
He hated them, for they were the vultures of the sea, with all 
a vulture's ghasdy habits. "Corpse-eaters/' folk called them. 
Suddenly he noticed that the quiet had gone, had given way 
to the soft murmur of the returning tide; beneath his feet 
the sands were already beginning to quiver. He turned and 
started to run back to the wreck, sobbing with fatigue and 
terror. The tide was now coming in like a galloping horse 
and fear sent him stumbling on when will-power was gone. 
At last he waded through the chalky green water swirling 
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round the wreck of the brig, and dragged himself back 
aboard. Looking despairingly around he saw a large piece of 
torn canvas: he snatched up a boathook, lashed the canvas 
to it and waved it frantically backwards and forwards. He 
dropped the boathook and in one last burst of energy re- 
lashed himself to the windlass and, bowing his head before the 
wild white water surging back over the sands, gave himself 
up for lost. 



II 

Dick Roberts, coxswain of the Deal lifeboat, carefully 
polished the lens of a long, leather-bound telescope -and 
steadied it on the Goodwins. For a long moment he looked 
and then handed the telescope to a man at his side. 

"What do you think of that 2" he asked, pointing to the 
position he had trained the glass on. 

The other man gazed through the glass for a while and 
then handed it back to Roberts. 

"Somebody stranded on the sands, Dick he's waving 
something from that wreck." 

"It's going to be a hard task to get him," said Roberts. 
"With both tide and wind against us/' 

The other man nodded. He knew that not even a lifeboat 
could make headway against both tide and wind. With the 
tide against the wind they could make headway, but as it 
was, especially with the tides at the top of the Springs, it 
would be impossible. 

"No good telegraphing to Ramsgate for the tug it's in 
dry dock," he said. 

"Let's take a stroll round to the boatmen's rooms," Roberts 
suggested. "Somebody might have an idea." 

They went to the boatmen's rooms and told the men 
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gathered there what they had seen. Roberts looked around at 
the others. 

"The tide doesn't change till ten-thirty to-night, and there's 
nothing we can do until then." 

"That's right," said one of the assembly. "Only hope to 
God that the wind don't freshen and break the wreck up, 
If he can stay aboard there for a bit he's got a fighting chance." 
The speaker looked around. "Anybody got any ideas?" 

As the boatmen were looking round at each other, waiting 
for somebody to speak, the door opened and the boatmen's 
chaplain came in. Roberts went straight to him and explained 
the dilemma that faced them. The chaplain listened intently. 

"What time can you get off, Roberts s" 

"Well, sir, the tide eases about nine. We could make a bit of 
headway over the last of the tide if this wind don't fall away." 

One by one and in little groups the boatmen drifted out of 
the rooms in the direction of the lifeboat, where they 
gathered to discuss the plight of the man marooned on the 
sands. Time dragged slowly until Roberts came back up the 
dark beach from the water's edge. "The tide's eased. I think 
we can get off now." 

Both lifeboat crew and launchers were ready on the beach 
and with no further instructions they started working, so that 
presently the lifeboat slid quietly down the beach and away 
into the night. 

The tide had eased and the wind had freshened sufficiently 
to give the lifeboat good headway. Presently the second 
coxswain spoke to Roberts. 

a He won't have any means of lighting a flare. What are 
you going to do, Dick? Lay off in 'Abraham's Bosom' until 
daylight?" 

Roberts shook his head. "Can't do that; the wind's freshen- 
ing all the time. If it knocks the sea up any more that wreck 
won't last till daylight." 
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He put the lifeboat's bow up to meet a breaking sea and 
then bore away. Close to the sands the crew strained their 
eyes into the darkness, but could see nothing that might 
indicate the position of the wreck with its solitary occupant. 
Roberts went about and spoke to the crew. 

"We'll all shout together," he told them. "Altogether 
now. AHOY THERE AHOY THERE!" They cupped 
their hands and shouted for some minutes and then listened 
intently for a reply. But the only sound they heard was the 
roar of breakers and the cry of a wind-tossed gull. 

"You know, Dick," said one of the crew, "I reckon the 
Ramsgate boat got here before us and picked that feller up." 

Roberts shook his head. He was not convinced. "We'll 
anchor in Trinity Bay till daylight," he said. 

He put the lifeboat's head towards the deep water which 
lays within the curve of the Goodwins, and they let go the 
anchor. 

The night passed slowly while some kept watch and some 
dozed fitfully, groaning and stretching with cramp and cold. 
A few of them huddled in the bottom of the boat speaking in 
low voices and puffing at their short-stemmed snout-warmers. 
The air was damp and a heavy mist hung over the water, but 
the sky was clear and crisp overhead, with brilliant stars 
which winked and twinkled at the waning moon. 

At last dawn broke and Roberts shook those who were 
dozing. 

"Come on, there," he called. "Liven up. It's daylight and a 
fine morning." 

He issued a tot of rum all round, and then they hove up the 
anchor, hoisted the sail and continued the search along the 
edge of the sand. The sky was cloudless and the surface of the 
sea was ruffled by the light breeze. 

Suddenly the bowman pointed. "That's her I reckon, 
Dick." 
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The lifeboatmen shielded their eyes, for the wreck lay 
right in the sun. Roberts edged the lifeboat in as close as he 
dared, and then they all saw the man they had come to rescue. 

He stood with his arms hanging limply by his side, staring. 
A sodden, brine-bleached scarecrow of a man, who twice had 
given himself up for lost, and now could only regard the 
lifeboat and her crew as another of the phantoms which had 
lately come to lure him from his crumbling refuge. When 
Roberts saw the state of affairs he looked at Alf Redsull, the 
strongest swimmer aboard the lifeboat. Redsull nodded, 
and lashing a light line about his middle, slipped overboard as 
gendy as a seal and swarn to the sands. Still the forlorn figure 
on the wreck did not move. Did not move until Redsull 
climbed the shattered bulwarks and put an arm gently round 
Jargersen's shoulder. 

"Come on, old shipmate, let's get aboard the lifeboat," 
he said quietly. 

The flood was eddying up the gullies and swirling into the 
crumbling fox-falls as Redsull gendy urged Jargersen across 
the yellow sands. At the edge of the water he signalled the 
lifeboat crew to haul away, and so with his arms about the 
shipwrecked man he was dragged back aboard the lifeboat. 

The captain of the August Herman Francke looked dazedly 
about him, then he searched the faces of the lifeboat's crew. 
These were not the men he was looking for. He lurched 
towards the side of the lifeboat muttering the names of his 
lost crew. 

Roberts pulled him back gendy and setting him down, 
carefully cut away the boots from his swollen feet. "Poor 
devil," he muttered sofdy as he saw the puffed, cracked lips, 
the salt-bleached face and the mindless stare of the unblinking 
blue eyes. 

He stood up and for a moment glanced bitterly at the bland 
yellow sands as he put the lifeboat's head towards the shore. 
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The night of 12 December 1889 was unusually fine 
and calm, and the full-rigged ship Mandalay, outward 
bound from Middlesbrough to the Plate with a cargo 
of iron railway sleepers, slid gently past the North Sand Head 
lightship. So quiet was the night, so calm the sea and so 
gentle was the impact, that the crew of the Mandalay hardly 
realized it when their vessel grounded on the Goodwins 
some twenty minutes later. The watch below was turned out 
and the yards were back to try to ease the ship off the sands. 
Everyone was perfectly calm and they worked without panic 
trying to refloat her. But she would not budge, and the 
captain then ordered flares to be burned. The answer was 
quick in coming, and very soon the signal carronades of the 
Goodwin lightships were thudding out their urgent summons 
while their rockets hissed up to meet the stars hanging in the 
clear, frosty heavens. 

The coastguard had seen both the flares of the Mandalay 
and those of the lightships, and very soon the double crash 
of the maroons which summoned the lifeboatmen, shattered 
the silence of sleeping Deal. It was half-past one in the morn- 
ing when the lifeboat launched off into a clock-calm. A little 
later they spoke to the North Sand Head lightship and were told 
that a big merchantman was aground on the north end of the 
Goodwins. Making their way through the light haze, the 
lifeboatmen found the Mandalay hard aground, and because 
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of the weight of her cargo, already swaddling herself deep 
into the sands. 

Going aboard the stranded ship the coxswain had a word 
with the master, who gave the orders for the lightening of the 
vessel to commence. The iron railway sleepers which the 
Mandalay was carrying were jettisoned, whilst the lifeboat 
ran away a kedge anchor. 

The kedge anchor was run off and the lifeboat stood by 
while the work of jettisoning the cargo went on. The sky was 
now overcast and ragged clouds hid the moon. In the distance 
the crews of the stranded vessel and the lifeboat heard the 
sound of a ship's whistle and a little later the tug Bantam Cock 
steamed up. She got a hawser aboard the Mandalay and took 
up the strain. In spite of straining full ahead, however, she 
could not budge the stranded vessel, and at last let go her 
hawser. 

The Deal lifeboat settled down to wait, and a little later 
the Ramsgate lugger Champion came alongside the Mandalay 
and put some of her crew aboard to help jettison the cargo. 

Dawn broke with a light nor'-westerly breeze and the work 
of jettisoning the cargo went on all day. By five o'clock some 
two hundred tons of iron sleepers lay alongside the stranded 
ship. 

Suddenly the gentle nor* westerly breeze backed to the 
south-west. It came puffily with increasing force, and by 
seven that night a full gale was blowing. The quiet murmur 
of water over the sands had given way to an ugly tumbling 
surf, and as dusk fell another tug, the Cambria steamed up. 

It was high water by midnight, huge seas were roaring 
over the Goodwins and the moon was partially hidden by 
wind-torn masses of flying cloud causing patches of brief 
light which revealed surf making a dean breach over the 
stranded vessel. The work of jettisoning cargo had long been 
abandoned and the hatches re-battened down. 
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The Deal lifeboat, fast alongside the Mandalay, was surging 
the full length of her boat-rope, sometimes hidden by seas 
which broke solidly over her, and rolling clear with the water 
belching out of her wash-ports. Presently, as the tide rose the 
Hfeboat let go the stranded vessel and ran alongside the tug 
Cambria, taking the end of her wire towing hawser back to 
the Mandalay, a hazardous task in view of the great heap of 
iron sleepers alongside. When the tug went full ahead on her 
engines the Mandalay rolled, bumped and remained stuck 
fast. The tug master, trying to break the ship out from the 
sands, brought his tug round to the port side of the Mandalay, 
and in doing so fouled the lifeboat with the towing hawser. 
Before the wire could be cleared it sagged and suddenly 
became taut beneath the Hfeboat; at the same time one of the 
giant freak seas of the Goodwins tossed the Hfeboat high 
above the rail of the Mandalay. 

The Hfeboat came down with an ugly crash on the rail of 
the stranded vessel, cutting it clean down to the deck, shatter- 
ing her own rudder and springing her stern-post. She crashed 
back into the sea, still foul of the hawser, hanging grimly on 
to the rudderless ship, unable to let go and in grave danger 
of capsizing. Roberts, reaHzing that another such sea would 
smash his boat completely, gave the order to chop the hawser 
adrift. In the meantime a second tug arrived and half the crew 
of the Hfeboat attempted to get her hawser aboard whilst 
the other half took turns in chopping at the hawser which 
constituted such a danger to their boat. 

Roberts gave a shout as another great sea Hfted them high, 
clear of the hawser, and then dashed them down into the 
surf. The boat spun as she hit the water and Roberts tried hard 
to control her wild motions with the remnant of rudder that 
was left to him. When he was able to look at the Mandalay 
again he saw that she was moving. The huge breaker that 
had nearly brought disaster to the Hfeboat had Hfted the 
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ship from the sand into which she was rapidly swaddling 
herself, and she was slowly slewing round. Another great 
wave roared down, and lifting the Mandalay like a toy, 
refloated her. To a chorus of tugs* whistles and jubilant 
shouts the great ship was towed off into deep water and 
safety. 
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Towards the end of the last century a coal-carrying brig 
had become a total wreck on the Goodwins. Four 
young Deal boatmen stood on the beach looking out 
to sea. One of them, Charles Bowbyes, turned to his three 
companions. "There's a full cargo of coal aboard that wreck. 
What d'you say, shall we launch off and get a boatload in the 
Hope ?" Another of the men, George Buttress, moved away 
from the capstan against which he had been leaning. "Suits 
me, Charlie. The sea's flat calm and there's a nice little off-shore 
breeze. We'd fetch the Goodwins nicely, get a load o' coal 
and be home in time for tea." The other two men, Bill 
Erridge and Ted O'Bree, picked up the greasy "woods" used 
for launching the boat down the beach and placed them into 
position, whilst Buttress pulled the wire from the capstan 
down the beach, ready to heave the boat up on its return. 

With the united strength and weight of the four powerful 
young boatmen behind it the galley-punt Hope flew down the 
beach, its crew laughing as they went, tumbled over the 
stern. No need for anyone to speak, they had all done this thing 
so often that it was second nature to them. Erridge and O'Bree 
shipped the mast and hoisted the sail, Bowbyes shipped the 
rudder whilst Buttress hauled on the sheet. The large lug-sail 
filled and the Hope gathered way. 

Buttress eased the sheet a little. "How did you get on with 
that last lot o' long lines you shot, Bill e" 
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Erridge shook his head. "Didn't do too well, George. Bit 
too early in the year, I fancy. Only a couple o' dogfish, a 
cod and a skate for two hundred and fifty hooks. The baits 
on the other hooks weren't touched either can't be much 
about." 

There was silence in the boat for a while as it moved nearer 
to the Goodwins, and a little later Bowbyes ran the Hope 
up on to the hard sand at their edge. 

When they had landed and hove the boat up Bowbyes 
stretched himself and looked about. "My old man always told 
me the Goodwins gave him the creeps. I don't feel that way, 
off here all the troubles and cares of life seem left ashore. 
Come on, let's go and look at the wreck." 

When they came to the collier-brig they found that she 
was already swaddling herself into the sands. Erridge climbed 
aboard and looked down into the hold. "She's full of coal, 
lads. Pass up those shovels and bags, we'll have a boatload of 
coal and be off just after the tide starts to flood." Swiftly they 
filled the bags, and dropping them over on to the sands, 
carried them to the waiting Hope. 

Erridge wiped his grimy face. "That'll be about enough for 
her, won't it, Charlie?" Bowbyes nodded. "We'll stow these 
two sacks aft and then wait for the tide to float her off. 
Reckon we'll be here another half-hour yet." 

O'Bree looked to where the flooding tide was already 
rippling through the slowly crumbling gullies, linking them 
in an intricate pattern of shallow waterways. 

"Lord, how I'd hate to be here without a boat," he said. 

Erridge laughed. "Poor old Ted. Fancy getting the jim- 
jams on a nice morning like this." He watched the scum of 
froth creeping nearer. "We'd better get into the boat now. 
Nothing more we can do until the tide floats us off." He 
stretched himself out on a bag of coal and locking his hands 
behind his head, shut his eyes and lay enjoying the warm sun. 
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It was Bowbyes who spoke next. "Bill, when we launched 
off, did you hammer the plug well in 5 " 

Erridge opened his eyes. "Yes, with a stone, why?" 

"The bloody boat's full of water." 

Erridge swore. "Blast it, these bags are over the plug hole. 
Here, give us a hand to shift them." 

Erridge thrust his hand down into the black, scummy 
water and there was a puzzled look on his face. "The plug's 
still there." 

O'Bree was gazing with a dazed expression over die edge of 
the boat. 

"Look," he said. "The water on the outside is on a level 
with that inside." 

After exchanging startled looks the four men began to 
jettison the bags of coal as fast as they could, but when the coal 
was gone they were up to their calves in black water. The 
weight of the coal had sprung the ancient timbers in the 
bottom of the Hope. 

Erridge suddenly pointed a black finger. "Look, there's a 
barge standing in close give her a hail now . . . altogether!" 

Shouting with all their might the four men waved frantically 
as the barge came near. 

The skipper of the barge grinned at his mate and waved 
back. "Dealies off getting coal from that brig. Must have a 
good load their boat is well down." He kept on his course, 
and the barge slowly diminished into the distance. 

Bowbyes swallowed and then turned to the others, his 
face blank with shock. 

"The bastard he's gone and left us. Come on, let's make 
for the wreck." He jumped overboard and started to flounder 
to the distant wreck, and then he was gone. Green water 
surged over the gunwale of the Hope. 



PART THREE 

THE HOVELLERS OR DEAL LUGGERS : THE SANDS DURING 
THE WAR, AND OTHER MATTERS 



And there were the little boats 
With their brave courageous men; 
These stubborn hearts of oak, 
When shall we see their like agen? 



THE GOODWIN SANDS 
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To-day the Goodwin Sands are as safe as the Corporation 
of Trinity House and the Royal National Lifeboat 
Institution can make them. But what of the Goodwins 
before the lightships, lifeboats and buoys removed much of 
their danger? Ships vanished into them wholesale; big ships 
and little ships; sleek Saxon and Scandinavian longboats; 
clumsy, pot-bellied, stumpy-masted medieval traders; Eliza- 
bethan "Busses," caravels, carracks and galleons; ships well- 
found and seaworthy, ships ill-found and cranky; hoys, 
snows, brigs and fully-rigged clipper ships a vast fleet of 
forgotten vessels and nameless men with no lightship to warn 
them, no lifeboat to hear their surf-choked cries. 

The privilege of being first to organize some attempt at 
snatching lives and ships from the Goodwins belongs to the 
"hovellers" of Deal, Walmer and Kingsdown. 

During the reign of Edward 131 the Barons of the Cinque 
Ports supplied men-at-arms and "hobilers": these were a 
form of coastal light horse whose duty it was to watch the 
coast and "to runne from becon to becon duringe the daye 
and spreade the knowledge of the cominge of enemies and to 
supply notice of the danger at honde". 

Several centuries passed and H.M. Navy and the coastguard 
watched the coasts, while the "hobilers" (derived from 
"hobbler," a small stout horse) became "hovellers" and 
exchanged their "small stout horses" for the "hovelling 
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lugger," possibly the most seaworthy type of open boat 
ever evolved. 

These craft were unique. The largest of them had about 
twenty tons displacement. They were undecked except for a 
small cabin or "cabooze" forward. On a stout mainmast they 
carried an enormous lug-sail (hence the name "lugger") whilst 
on a mizzen mast, well aft, there was a smaller lug-sail, 
controlled from a long "bumpkin" or outrigger which jutted 
out from the stern. They carried a crew of eleven, and these 
men frequently owned their boat jointly. 

A "huwle" might mean anything from running off a 
kedge anchor for a craft stranded on the Goodwins to supply- 
ing an anchor and cable for any vessel which had to sMp its 
cable owing to rough weather. The charge for taking out an 
anchor and cable to a vessel was i per hundredweight for an 
anchor and los. to 155. per hundredweight for chain cable. 

During fine weather the hovelling luggers would sweep the 
Downs with grapnels and sweep lines for anchors and cables 
of sailing ships which had had to slip them and beat to sea in 
order to avoid the Goodwins. The Board of Trade allowed 
the hovellers 2 per ton for anchors and cables thus salvaged. 
In the days when "Armstrong's Patent" was the only machin- 
ery and brawny arms and brawny backs and "pully haully" 
with a will were the order of the day, launching a twenty-odd 
ton lugger, with an additional five tons of anchor and cable 
aboard, down a steep pebbly beach and through a heavy 
swell alongshore, was no mean feat. 

But apart from this perfectly legitimate business, a good 
"huwle" might also mean a profitable trip or two carrying 
smuggled goods. In the eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries many of the Deal hovelling luggers were built 
specially for smuggling. They were forty feet long and carried 
an enormous press of sail. In addition to this they were flat- 
bottomed, and had hollow beams in their construction which 
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could conceal anything from snuff to silk. These Deal luggers 
could outstrip any revenue cutter that ever sailed and could 
further confound the Customs by leaving spirits "in the collar" 
or in other words, sunk and buoyed on the Goodwins, 
across which, because of their shallow draught, they could 
sail, whereas the deeper-draughted revenue cutter could not. 

It was a common thing for huge baulks of timber to be 
found floating in the vicinity of the Goodwins, and it was 
quite in order for hovelling luggers to tow them in and beach 
them, presumably to claim salvage later on. What the Customs 
did not find out for a long time was that these baulks were 
stuffed with lace, tobacco, Schnapps, snuff and silk. 

Deal was one of the centres of the Free-trade, and according 
to local tradition, the old Manor House in upper Deal was 
the headquarters of smugglers during the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. In those days this fine old house belonged 
to a family named Gaunt. The Gaunts were looked upon as 
wealthy and respectable people, yet if local tradition is to be 
believed they were the master minds behind the extensive 
smuggling operations of the district. Generations of Gaunts 
have scratched their names on the ancient glass of the Manor 
House windows (presumably with duty-free diamonds from 
Amsterdam). 

One "Lil Gaunt" is written in the window of the old cabin 
at the top of the stairs. This strange room, built like an officer's 
cabin in an old wooden man-o'-war, holds one spellbound, 
pondering on Lil Gaunt; who and what was she? Demure 
daughter, staid wife, light-o'-love? Nothing so ordinary as 
the first two, I imagine. Her name evokes the challenge of 
flashing dark eyes, the sudden glittering menace of a stiletto 
snatched from the top of a stocking amid a flurry of smuggled 
lace, and the tantalizing glimpse of a warm, brown thigh. 
What was she to the men who took ship's watches in that 
old, memory-haunted cabin built within a house where the 
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story of hidden, smuggled treasure in the form of priceless 
Venetian glass, still persists ? Even after centuries have passed 
"Lil Gaunt" can still play strange tricks with the mind, 
although it needs little imagination to picture the Gaunt 
menfolk peering hawk-eyed from the cabin at their smuggling 
luggers crossing the Goodwins. 

There was one day early in the year 1785 when the Right 
Honourable William Pitt thought he saw the chance to strike 
a devastating blow at the Free-trade, and ordered a detach- 
ment of light dragoons under a Lieutenant Bray, to Deal. 
The inhabitants, however, knew that something was in the 
wind for, one and all, they refused to billet the military; the 
innkeepers even pulled down their signs. As a consequence 
the dragoons were stationed at a nearby barn, and the next 
day were lined up on the beach with fixed bayonets. The 
luggers, which constituted everything the Deal hovellers 
owned, and whose destruction would leave them virtually 
destitute, were then pulled off the beach and burnt before the 
eyes of the infuriated but helpless owners. The hovellers, 
however, despite the menace of musket and bayonet, rapidly 
fashioned an effigy of Pitt and hurled it headlong into the 
flames of their burning boats. 
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One of the last of the old. type Deal fishermen lives 
on Walmer Strand to-day; he is Joe Mercer, retired 
coxswain of the Deal and Walmer lifeboats. Joe re- 
minds me of a half-tamed golden eagle I once carried perched 
on rny arm; he has the same direct fierce gaze beneath bushy, 
blond eyebrows, the same tremendous independence of spirit. 
Joe also has a very nimble wit and a mordant tongue. At a 
court of enquiry the presiding judge once ventured to speak 
down to Joe. "I suppose 'knots' would be more familiar to 
you than 'miles per hour,* my man?" Joe's answer was 
typical: "No, your Honour, if I live in a stable it doesn't 
mean to say I'm a horse/* 

Joe Mercer does not belong to an effete age. He is a pure 
Elizabethan. He first went to sea at the age of eleven, in the 
lugger Edward and Ada. He did his first trip in the lifeboat at 
the age of eighteen and was a fully-fledged member of the 
lifeboat crew at twenty-one. Soon acting-bowman in the 
lifeboat Civil Service No. 4, he then became second coxswain, 
and after one year took over as coxswain, serving in that 
capacity for ten years until 1945, when the boat was taken 
over by the present coxswain, Fred Upton. 

Joe Mercer holds the Royal National Lifeboat Institution's 
bronze medal for gallantry, which he won by taking the 
Walmer lifeboat Charles Dibden over the Goodwins on a wild 
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night in January 1944 to rescue the crew of thirteen of an 
anti-submarine boat. He has also had several vellums for 
lifesaving presented to him. Apart from his service in the 
lifeboat Joe Mercer has been concerned in some other very- 
spectacular rescues on the Goodwins. When he was quite a 
young man the German barque Pinning ran aground on "the 
Rounds" of the south part of the Goodwin Sands. Joe and 
four others launched to the aid of the stranded vessel in the 
service galley-punt Pride. The morning the barque ran aground 
the wind was blowing strongly from the south-west, and 
there was a weather tide away, causing an ugly tumble over 
the Goodwins. The five Deal men arrived alongside the 
stranded vessel about n a.m., and found her to be carrying a 
general cargo. Immediately the master of the stranded ship 
employed them to run off a kedge anchor iii order to stop 
his vessel running further on to the sands. The Pinning was 
carrying her upper and lower main topsails and topgallant- 
sails; in order to stop the craft from driving on to the Good- 
wins Joe and his four mates asked the master to shorten sail. 
The captain duly gave the orders but, demoralized by the 
Goodwins, the men refused to go aloft, appointing as their 
spokesman the bosun of the Pinning, who declared that the 
topmasts were sprung and the rigging was rotten. There was 
no other remedy if the ship was to be saved, so Joe and his 
mates went aloft on those bumping, whipping, unstable 
spars. Joe, clinging like a spider to the lee side of the upper 
topgallant yard, was thrown up and down by the jerking 
footropes as if he were in a web. Saturated to the marrow, 
blinded with brine and buffeted by a wind which seemed a 
solid mass in its fury and speed, he managed to secure 
the bunt of the sail, but nearly went over the yard in the 
process. 

After this the crew of the Pride helped to lighten the 
barque by jettisoning much of her cargo, which consisted of 
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sewing machines, lamp glasses, kegs of gunpowder, bags of 
chicory and casks of cement. They worked like galley slaves 
on the stranded vessel, whilst huge waves crashed aboard and 
burst in clouds of spray which stung like bird shot. 

At last the London tug Undaunted arrived on the scene and, 
managing to get her towing hawser aboard, refloated the 
Pinning as the tide flowed. 

Another hectic period in the Hfe of Joe Mercer was when 
the German steamer Patrio came in ablaze. 

A German salvage vessel put divers aboard and took the 
blazing ship in tow. Shortly afterwards came stark tragedy: 
the burning, crackling wreck broke in hah with a roar and 
sunk in the fairway, taking several divers to their death. 
Straightway a coastal schooner foaled the wreck and burnt 
flares for help. 

Four men rushed a galley-punt down the steep shingle of 
Deal beach in answer to the summons; they were Joe Mercer, 
Jack and Jesse Mackin and Frank Axon, and the name of their 
galley-punt was the Welcome. Trying to sail over the wreck of 
the Patrio in the black night the four rescuers knocked the 
bottom clean out of the Welcome, which sank instantly, 
leaving Joe and the others clinging to the davits of the wreck 
in the dark, heaving water, shouting for help. Other galley- 
punts launched to the rescue of the would-be rescuers, but 
had to proceed with great caution for fear of getting into 
similar difficulties. After a long ordeal in the cold black 
water, the four men of the Welcome, still hanging on to the 
davits, were picked up and landed safely at Deal. 

Perhaps most spectacular of all Joe Mercer's adventures 
in the lifeboat was when he went to the steamer Cap Lopez. 
Part of the Hfeboat's crew, Joe Mercer among them, had gone 
aboard the rapidly breaking up wreck, in order to help the 
crew. Huge seas were making a clean breach over the wreck, 
sweeping away and smashing everything to flinders. The 
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deck, a swirling mass of black, roaring water, was completely 
untenable, and all the men had to take to the bridge. 

Not long after this the chief engineer came up from below 
to report that the ship could last very little longer. Plates were 
gaping to the onrush of water and rivet-heads were flying in 
all directions. There was already six feet of water in the hold 
and soon it would be reaching the boilers. After delivering 
this dire news the chief went back below and shut off aU 
steam whilst the stokers drew the fires with all speed. 

The scene below in the stokehold of the Cap Lopez must 
have rivalled Dante's Inferno. The water got to the hot coals 
as the grimy, sweating firemen drew them out, and to add 
to the horrors of roaring tempest and huge seas, sprays of 
sulphurous steam jetted through the gaping planks of the 
wreck. The bridge began to go, piece at a time, to the smash- 
ing impact of the surf. 

It was a case of stark necessity now; there was murder in 
those huge, breaching combers. The lifeboat, at the bare end 
of her i20~fathom cable, sheered herself in on each calm right 
alongside the wreck, whilst the men jumped in twos and 
threes; when a big sea roared down the lifeboat would sheer 
off again until it had passed. One sea, however, did catch the 
lifeboat and crashed it down on to the rail of the wreck, 
cutting bulwarks and stanchions down to the deck. 

It was well that lifeboats are tuilt to stand more than any 
other craft afloat for, badly damaged, it slid off stern first, 
and where another boat would have been shattered and sunk, 
the lifeboat remained afloat, with her crew piled in a heap 
against the after bulkhead. However, despite this mishap the 
whole crew of the Cap Lopez and the lifeboatmen who had 
gone to their aid, were saved. Joe Mercer, in the tradition of 
his breed, stopped with the captain until last, and a few 
moments after they regained the lifeboat the Cap Lopez 
vanished without trace. 
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For these Herculean efforts the lifeboatmen received seven 
pounds a head. 

Not long ago Joe Mercer took me into the boatmen's 
rooms attached to his house on The Strand at Walmer. On 
the walls are faded yellow pictures of other men too, who all 
their lives had fought the Goodwin Sands. 

Those small austere rooms affected me strangely; the ghosts 
of those valiant old-timers whose faded likenesses stared down 
from the walls were there beside me. When they were alive 
they thought nothing of staying at sea in their open luggers 
for weeks at a time in the hopes of picking up some steamer 
who might need their skill and knowledge to keep clear of 
the Goodwins. 

Even in fine weather this task was hazardous, yet the men of 
the Deal hovelling luggers never stopped and rarely eased 
down. The practice was for the Deal men to lay their galley- 
punts or luggers alongside a steamer going at full speed; one 
man for'rard with a boathook grabbed the tow line and 
swiftly caught a turn around a samson-post whilst the man at 
the helm bore off from the steamer's side. This was an 
extremely dangerous practice and caused many accidents: 
boats were shattered by the propeller blades of "light" ships: 
men were often injured by flying ropes and even had legs and 
arms torn off. One Deal lugger was towed clean under by a 
hurtling steamer with only one survivor left to tell how he 
saw the great blades churning in the watery green twilight 
over his head. 

Many of the men who died whilst trying to wrest a living 
from the sea, look down from the boarded walls of Joe 
Mercer's boatmen's rooms. 

There are remarkable faces, too; faces with "torpedo 
sets/' men in sealskin caps and mutton-chop whiskers, men 
with nanny-goat beards and hard Derby hats. (Joe Mercer 
let me into a secret about these same Derbies: the Deal 
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boatmen, tough as they were, were also God-fearing men, 
and when they took the family to church or chapel on Sunday 
there was always a clean napkin for the youngest member, 
securely lashed inside father's hard Derby.) There were men 
in blue jerseys and Elsinore caps; clean-shaven men with 
sideboards and the sadness of the sea in their eyes; serene 
faces, reckless faces, grim faces and hard-visaged faces. There 
were squat, enormously strong old men, and the pictures of 
young men, blond and blue-eyed. Men with the faces of 
biblical patriarchs, and others, all of whom showed strength, 
endurance and courage bringing to the mind the old days of 
wind and storm, of driving wind and mighty waves, when the 
Deal men had gone afloat to service or rescue, with never a 
thought of the danger into which they were running. 
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On 15 March 1892, a hurricane of wind and a weather 
tide was raising great waves in the English Channel; 
a tremendous, toppling sea was running, ugly 
and dangerous. A crowd of watchers, barely able to remain 
upright against the gale, stood aghast on Dunnose Point, 
Isle of Wight, watching the efforts of a little vessel trying 
to weather the tide and claw off a lee shore. It was the Deal 
hovelling lugger Walmer Castk 9 which had been on the 
look out in the Channel for a ship which might need a pilot 
to clear the Goodwins. Now she was battling for existence 
under stormsl and reefed mizzen; great troughs swallowed 
her up only to throw her out again. 

One thing was certain even to the most inexperienced of 
the watchers: the lugger was being driven on to a lee shore 
and into a mountain of sur The stout hearts aboard the 
Walmer Castle knew this too, for they at once shook out the 
reefed mizzen in a desperate effort to claw off. By now the 
lugger was in the worst part of the tidal race off Dunnose 
Point. Herce at any time, the race was now a maelstrom; 
great, toppling, surf-capped masses of grey water reared and 
struck brutally at the lugger from a dozen different direc- 
tions. The Walmer Castle kept up the fight and those on board 
knew that once she was through the race she'd be in the shelter 
of Shanklin Bay, but at 2.15 p.m. the duel with the sea was lost. 
A giant comber, smoking as it roared along, pushed her head 
G.s. E in 



towards the dreaded lee shore. Desperately the helmsman 
brought her back on her course, but then the watchers saw 
a sea, greater even than its mighty fellows, rear up over the 
ship; a moment it hung poised, then with a roar and smother 
of white it burst on the small vessel. The Walmer Castle 
heeled on to her beam ends and, bow first, drove to the 
bottom, carrying with her the six men of her crew. When 
the wreck of the lugger was beached at last, a gruesome sight 
met the eyes. In a small cabooze forward three dead men were 
jammed together. They had been trapped below when the 
lugger foundered. 

Disaster came to other Deal luggers sailing far afield to 
pick up ships to pilot clear of the Goodwins. In October 1887 
a lugger of about twenty tons, Pride of the Sea, was seen beating 
itself to pieces on the rocks of the dreaded Yellow Ridge, off 
Shanklin. When the lugger was reached by a boat there was 
no sign of the crew. But later that same morning the body of 
the master, John Moss, was washed ashore, and at intervals 
during the day four other bodies of the crew came to the 
beach. There were still three seamen to account for, but they 
were never found. Exactly what happened to this Deal lugger 
is pure conjecture, but it is believed that she had been looking 
for a ship which might need a pilot. She had been caught in 
the gale and, hugging the coast, had made for the shelter of 
Shanklin Bay. Driven to le'ward, she fell into the trough of a 
heavy sea and smashed her bottom out on the Yellow Ridge, 
foundering instantly with all hands. 

The Deal hovelling lugger Reform was lost in January 1864, 
while launching to go to the aid of a ship in distress in the 
vicinity of the South Sand Head of the Goodwins. She 
capsized with her crew often, of whom seven were drowned. 
There were many more gallant luggers and their crews lost 
in courageous attempts to rescue seamen off ships in distress 
on the Goodwins. 
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One of the most spectacular feats ever performed by the 
hovelling luggers was the salvage of the brig Iron Crown, 
loaded with tea and bound for London. This vessel ran on to 
the east side of the Goodwins in February 1866, in the teeth of 
a full sou'-westerly gale. A Deal lugger by the name of 
England's Glory, skipper Bill Spears, manned by a hastily 
gathered scratch crew, sailed clean across the Goodwins, ran 
offkedge anchors into deep water and helped the vessel to 
heave herself off the sandbanks. A salvage award of .7,000 
for the salving of the brig was made to the crew of the hoveller, 
but part of this had to be divided among a number of shore 
helpers. 

Gradually the number of hovelling luggers in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Goodwins declined. Some were lost and 
for the survivors there was less work to do, owing mainly 
to the transition from sail to steam. A good "huwle," indeed, 
was becoming a rare thing. 

In the days of sail the hovellers could earn a good Hving. 
In a gale of wind in those days a sailing ship frequently had to 
slip her anchors and beat for the open sea. Then the hovellers 
could take off fresh anchors and cables and sweep for those 
lost when the weather permitted. 

In the year 1909 William Darracott, then President of the 
Deal Chamber of Commerce, commented: "The day has 
gone when Deal and Walmer derived their revenue from the 
water. The good old days, as far as we are concerned, were 
when sailing ships were legion and steamers few, when the 
crowd of weather-bound sailors in the Downs was almost 
equal to the population ashore. That was when money poured 
into the town and the old Deal lugger pulled more revenue 
up the beach in a month than is now earned by the Deal 
boatmen in a year. These things have changed, the large fleet 
of sailing vessels has gone and the old lugger, emblem of 
Deal's departed glory, has vanished from the beach." 



The last lugger of all, the Cosmopolite, stood on Walrner 
beach as a relic until the year 1925, but in the September of 
that year it was reported to the Town Council that the lugger 
was in a dangerous condition owing to the inroads of dry 
rot, and it was removed, greatly to the sorrow of many. 
Offered for sale by tender, the hulk fetched 2 zos. The last 
member of the crew of the Cosmopolite came to a tragic end. 
Andrew Gilchrist, after his boat had ceased to run, turned to 
the sale offish for a living. One rough, dark December night 
he put on his hat and coat, picked up a bucket and said to his 
wife, "I'm just going to the beach to get a bucket of water to 
clean my fish, m'dear." Then Andrew walked down on to 
that cold, dark, lonely, blustery beach and was never seen 
again. 

Perhaps the old hoveller, weary of existence, grieving at 
the final passing of his loved way of life, had returned to the 
sea which for so many years had given him his living. Be 
that as it may, the last lugger and the last member of her 
crew, were gone. 

The Science Museum at South Kensington has an excellent 
scale model of a Deal galley, and the reader who is interested 
enough can also see the lines of a Deal lugger and of a Walmer 
galley-punt built about 1885. 
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As seaworthy as were the Deal luggers they had not the 
qualities of a lifeboat. They might run the gauntlet 
of the Goodwins in wild weather but they could not 
stay there. Unlike a lifeboat they were not fitted with special 
scuppers and air boxes which keep a lifeboat unsinkable, in 
spite of the heaviest seas which may fill her level sweeping 
full 

Many times there were wrecks on the Goodwins with 
which the lifeboat and the lifeboat alone could cope. Three 
lifeboat stations were established at Walmer, Deal and 
Kingsdown in 1856, 1865 and 1866 respectively, and no 
section of the English coast has seen more deeds of almost 
fanatical heroism than this south-east corner of Kent. 

One night I was aboard the North Goodwin lightship. It 
might have been Walpurgisnacht, with the wind roaring and 
a ghastly moon playing hide-and-seek behind a welter of 
torn flying cloud. It was a night of leprous light patches 
swiftly blotted out by black darkness. Rockets, ghostly and 
green, were rising feebly from the sands, and down in the 
master's cabin of the lightship the radio was crackling its call 
for help. 

"Hullo Ramsgate, Hullo Ramsgate . . . this is the North 
Goodwin . . ." 

On deck we fired our signal cannons and our answering 
rockets, and less than an hour later the red, white and green 
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lights of the Ramsgate lifeboat were alongside and the 
Ramsgate coxswain, Douglas Kirkaldie, asked us to direct him 
to the wreck. Swiftly we gave him his bearing and just as 
swiftly the lifeboat crashed away into the surf and gloom of 
that terrible night. 

Lifeboatmen are mostly simple-hearted souls, as are all the 
truly great and brave. To them hero-worship and publicity 
is an embarrassment and an incubus. If you ask them why 
they man the lifeboat in all weathers, they will tell you 
diffidently: "It's a way of making a bob or two." 

But what they would never tell you is that deep down in . 
their hearts is the urge to save life at sea, implanted there by 
generations of ancestors who themselves shared the same 
ideals and the same dangers and the same instinct to snatch 
life from "The Old Enemy." 

The North Deal lifeboat station was in service for sixty- 
seven years and in that rime had five lifeboats. 

One of the most notable figures of the North Deal lifeboat 
was William Adams, Cox'n "Bonnie" to his shipmates. 
Bonnie Adams with his little white goatee beard was almost 
as famous a figure as the incomparable Henry Blogg of 
Cromer. With fifty years' service in all capacities he was 
three times holder of the silver medal which the Royal 
National Lifeboat Institution awards for gallantry. In addition 
to this, Adams was presented with a gold watch from the 
United States Government, and silver medals from the 
Estonian and Italian Governments. 

He helped in the direct rescue of 321 lives from the sea 
and was instrumental in saving fourteen ships. Bonnie died 
in October 1926, leaving behind him as magnificent a life- 
saving record as any man in these islands. 

There was a curious incident on the day of the burial of 
William Adams. Something was seen on the Goodwins, and 
the lifeboat Charles Dibden went off to investigate. They 
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found the mysterious something was a buoy with a huge 
black flag fluttering sombrely from it a last salute from the 
"shippe swalower" to a man who, for half a century, had 
fought it with a spirit as implacable as its own. 

Six years after the death of Cox'n William Adams the 
North Deal lifeboat station closed down. The Walmer station 
was also closed in 1912, but reopened again in 1927, when the 
Kingsdown station was shut down, leaving a record of 241 
lives to its credit. To-day the Walmer lifeboat station is the 
only remaining one of the three. It has a modern motor 
lifeboat, the Charles Dibden, ready on the beach near the old 
stone lifeboat house. This boat is known as a "beach type," 
a class of lifeboat which is specially built and designed to 
launch from a beach straight into heavy seas; the kind of 
lifeboat which has to endure terrific strains and punishment. 

The Charles Dibden lifeboat cost over ^7,000 to build. 
Her lines are as sweet to the eye as a yacht Paint, enamel 
and brass gleam, while the varnish work has the glisten- 
ing sheen of a newly fallen horse-chestnut. The boat is 
forty-one feet long with a twelve-foot-three beam and a 
three-foot-six draught. It weighs sixteen tons, and is powered 
by two 35 h.p. submersible type engines, with a speed of 
7.84 knots. 

In addition to all this she is fitted with relieving scuppers, 
which, even when she is "level sweeping full/* can free her 
of water in a matter of seconds, while one hundred and thirty- 
odd separate air cases keep her unsinkable. The Charles 
Dibden is twin-screwed, the propellers having rims to pre- 
serve their blades against the shingle. 

Only the best workmanship and materials must go into a 
modern lifeboat* The Charles Dibden has a keel made of teak, 
her stem and stem posts are of English oak, while the limbers 
are of Canadian rock elm, and she is planked with a double 
skin of Honduras mahogany. Her equipment includes a 
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searchlight, a radio telephone, a loud-hailer, effective up to 
five hundred yards, and a line-throwing gun. In addition to 
her crew of ten men she could, at a pinch, carry another 
seventy-six persons aboard; so, if we consider her com- 
paratively small size, the Charles Dibden is about as efficient 
a piece of lifesaving mechanism as one could find afloat 
to-day. 

The present coxswain of the Charles Dibden is Fred Upton, 
who took over from Joe Mercer in 1945. Now "Freddy," as 
his many admirers and friends call him, is an unusual man. 
Thick-set and as strong as an ox, not long ago he rowed 
across the Channel, with Tom Blower, the Channel record- 
breaker: a fifteen hours* non-stop journey. "Freddy", is as 
restless as a roving gull. The gaze of his far-seeing blue eyes 
hardly ever leaves the vicinity of the Goodwins; and there 
is about him an aura of inherent unease, that restlessness of 
spirit which Joseph Conrad quotes as the hallmark of the 
true seaman. Ships and the things of the sea are in his blood, 
for Cox'n Upton had ancestors on both the paternal and 
maternal sides who were spectacular in their lifeboat service. 
His great-grandfather was lost on the Goodwins, running the 
gauntlet of the great seas in the dark with a falling tide to 
avoid a heavily armed French privateer, his lugger tearing 
out her bottom on the remains of an old wreck. Fred's 
father, Thomas Upton, used to take his small son off in his 
galley when the boy was only ten years old. 

Together they would cruise the sands looking for ships 
which might need assistance; thus Freddy absorbed his 
father's knowledge, passed on from generation to generation. 
They would also sail out regularly each week with mail and 
papers for the lightships around the Goodwins. By the age of 
fifteen Freddy owned his own fifteen-foot sailing boat and 
even at this early age he would take off and land pilots. In 
the first world war he served in the minesweepers. In the 
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second world war Cox'n Fred Upton was in Ms late forties 
and did valuable work in helping to direct and service shipping 
in the Downs, which was then the centre of the Contraband 
Control System. 

When war was declared in September 1939, the Naval 
Contraband Control sealed both ends of the Downs with 
Guardships; vessels of all nations were stopped and thoroughly 
searched, and ships were not allowed to "speak" each other 
or communicate with the shore other than by the examination 
tugs, a hoist of flags in the International Code or, in foggy 
weather, by morse on their sirens. 

The strip of water between the Goodwins and the mainland 
was packed with ships, which sometimes remained there for 
weeks at a time. It was in fact a floating city, with all a city's 
needs and many problems of daily living. 
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Trinity House are fully aware of the dangers of the 
Thames approaches and the Straits of Dover, and 
consequently there is a very efficient Pilotage 
Service; pilots cruise off both Dungeness and the Sunk light 
vessel. 

Pilotage is compulsory for all merchant vessels of fifty tons 
gross and over, although this does not apply to ships of not 
more than 3,500 tons regularly employed in the home and 
coasting trade and not carrying passengers. Also, pilotage 
does not apply to vessels passing through the district or on the 
outside of the Goodwin Sands. 

Now, it is a strange fact that there were more vessels 
wrecked on the Goodwins after the war than during those 
dark years when every light around the sands was extin- 
guished and vessels sailed in convoy. It was largely American 
ships which gave the Walmer lifeboat the most work. In 
fact, the Goodwins have been called "Calamity Corner of the 
Seven Seas for United States Freighters". 

An extract from a letter dated 23 January 1946, from Mr 
G H. Hembold, Assistant Deputy Administrator for Ship 
Operations, War Shipping Administration, Washington, 
U.S.A., might have had something to do with the matter. 
The letter runs in part: 

* 'Numerous cases have been observed where pilots have 
been employed by shipmasters at great expense and without 
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prior authority for waters such as the English Channel, 
North Sea and Baltic Sea. 

"Employment of pilots for such waters is considered un- 
necessary; the navigational requirements are regarded as 
lying well within the professional capacity of competent 
shipmasters. 

"Aids to navigation are ample, excellent charts, tide tables, 
current charts and sailing directions are available and it is 
the responsibility of the master to completely equip his vessel 
with those publications for the proposed voyage. 

"The subject waters are of wide expanse and relatively free 
of dangers. . . . The customary methods of gee-navigation 
will assure safety. Therefore the employment of pilots for 
those waters is disapproved except in unusual cases or 
special circumstances/* 

The American War Shipping Administration might have 
thought our home waters of the North Sea and English 
Channel "relatively free of dangers,", but let the following 
incidents speak for themselves. 

At seven o'clock on the morning of 30 January 1946, the 
coastguard at Deal reported that there was a ship ashore in 
a heavy surf on the southernmost end of the Goodwin 
Sands. The "Walmer lifeboat with Cox'n Upton at the helm 
and Engineer Cavell at the throttle, drove across the Goodwins. 

They found the American vessel Luray Victory, of 9,000 
tons, aground with not enough water round her to get the 
lifeboat alongside. Accordingly the lifeboat lay off in deep 
water waiting for daylight and the flood tide to cover the 
sands. 

Dawn broke grim and grey. The wind had backed to the 
south'ard and was blowing with gale force. In the meantime 
the Watkins tug Persia had arrived. Taking advantage of the 
rising tide the lifeboat took the tug's towing hawser aboard 
the Luray Victory. 
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The Persia, despite her powerful engines, could not move 
the stranded vessel, so as the tide ebbed again the tug slipped 
her hawser whilst the lifeboat went ashore to refuel. And yet, 
as short a time as the refuelling operation took, when the 
lifeboat arrived back, tht Luray Victory was already in extremis. 

There is no more awful experience than being aboard a 
vessel when it is breaking up. Decks and bulwarks gape wide 
to the accompaniment of thunderous cracks and groans; 
black, icy water swirls in, filling accommodation and holds. 
Gone is the unconscious trust in a big ship; all about is the 
inimical ocean. 

It was in this position the crew of the Luray Victory found 
themselves. 

With Cox'n Upton at the wheel and Engineer Cavell 
nursing his engines and the others ready at their stations, the 
Charles Dibden went alongside the wreck. The falling tide 
was running like a sluice, and there was a tremendous surf. 
It was far too rough to make fast; no rope ever made could 
have withstood the terrific surging runs of the lifeboat. Yet, 
in spite of all this, in spite of the danger of falling debris, the 
lifeboat went in forty-nine times, bow first to the wreck, 
whilst one by one, the crew, dangling from a Jacob's kdder 
like monkeys, jumped for their lives. Thanks to that splendid 
little lifeboat and her crew not one of the American seamen 
lost their lives. 

All that remains of the Luray Victory's shattered halves can 
still be seen jutting forlornly from the sands. And yet . . . 
"these waters are relatively free of dangers"! 

To-day there are many happy and contented families in 
America who owe their very existence to a tiny red, white 
and blue lifeboat and her crew from a little coastwise town 
on the south-east corner of England they may never have 
heard of. 

On a very dark night on 25 November 1945 the maroons 
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summoning the lifeboat crew crashed out over the quiet 
towns of Deal and Walmer. A little later, the Charles Dibden 
and her lifebelt and oilskin cumbered crew, thundered down 
the beach into the darkness. In spite of the "black dark night," 
and the knowledge of ancient, half-forgotten wrecks and 
rusty anchors waiting to rip up their boat's belly, the Walmer 
lifeboatmen pressed on across the Goodwins. One thing was 
paramount in their minds ... a ship was ashore on the sands 
and lives would be in danger. 

They found the American troopship Leland Stanford, 7,176 
tons with 670 troops aboard, ashore on the "off" south part 
of the sands. Taking the lifeboat alongside Cox'n Upton 
held a brief conversation with the master. 

Between them they decided to run off kedge anchors and 
try and warp the stranded ship into deep water as the tide 
flowed. Tugs were standing by, but the water was too shallow 
for them to get near enough to get their warps aboard. 
Accordingly the lifeboat ran off the heavy kedge anchor, 
attached to a strong wire hawser, the end of which remained 
aboard the stranded vessel. The winch of the Leland Stanford 
started to chatter and grind, and gradually she began to move. 
American soldiers thronged the rail, chewing gum, smoking, 
eating. Their ship was aground ... so what? They'd soon 
get off and continue their voyage to New York and home. 
Many of them had never even heard of the Goodwin Sands. 

Suddenly the clatter of the winch stopped. The wire 
hawser attached to the kedge had fouled the propeller and 
rudder of the stranded vessel. The tide fell even more, and 
the Leland Stanford began to list heavily. The troops aboard 
looked at each other a little uncertainly. New York and home 
did not seem so near now. Maybe it was only the coxswain, 
engineer and crew of the Charles Dibden who really knew what 
a tremendously precarious position the stranded troopship was 
in. She was half on and half off the sands. A position in 
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which the Goodwins takes ships before it snaps them like 
rotten sticks. 

Somebody got to work with a hammer and chisel and 
chopped the fouling hawser through; then, as the flood-tide 
sluiced back over the Goodwins the lifeboat was able to get 
the tug's hawsers aboard the Leland Stanford. She was towed 
to deep water and safety. The Goodwins had been thwarted 
of a fine ship, and 670 American fighting men continued 
their journey homewards in safety to their families and friends, 
thanks to Freddy Upton, Percy Cavell and their mates. 

"These waters are relatively free of dangers," said the 
American War Shipping Administration. North Sea pilots 
stationed at Deal had heard the masters of American freighters 
speak differently. According to them the Goodwins were not 
marked very prominently on their charts as a danger to 
navigation and indeed some of the charts made no mention 
at all of the South Goodwin lightship, which marks one of 
the most dangerous parts of the sands. 

Most tragic of all the American wrecks on the Goodwin 
Sands was that of the Helena Modjeska, a 7,ooo-ton vessel 
which was built at New Orleans for the War Shipping 
Administration. In fine weather on 12 September 1946, 
loaded with a deck cargo of transport vehicles, the vessel 
refused offers of a pilot and tried to cut through Trinity 
Bay and run across the Goodwins. The inevitable happened; 
she went aground. 

The Charles Dibden launched off and went alongside the 
stranded vessel. Cox'n Upton went aboard and carefully 
explained the dangers of the Goodwins to the Master of the 
Helena Modjeska, Captain William Curran of Los Angeles. 
He was peremptorily told to get back into his lifeboat and 
that the stranded vessel would refloat herself without assistance ; 
accordingly Cox'n Upton went back aboard his lifeboat and 
stood by, knowing from past experience what would happen. 
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As the position of the Helena Modjeska was deteriorating 
hour by hour die Walmer lifeboat again offered assistance. 
This time they were sworn at. Abuse made no difference to the 
men of the Walmer lifeboat; they knew that their help would 
be needed sooner or later. 

Cox'n Upton's common sense told him that the master of 
the Helena Modjeska was distraught with anxiety over his 
ship and her valuable cargo. Proof of this was the fact that 
although the vessel was firmly aground, her engines were 
racing and her propellers thrashing in a mad but futile effort 
to drive the ship clean across the sands. 

When at last it was perfectly obvious to everyone that the 
American vessel was on the sands for good, Captain Curran 
asked Cox'n Upton down into his cabin, where he was lying 
in his bunk exhausted and looking a very ill and desperate 
man. He apologized to the Walmer lifeboat coxswain, and 
said that whatever happened now he was determined to stand 
by his ship to the end. 

In the meantime men with oxy-acetylene cutters were 
working as hard as they could go to cut free the valuable 
vehicles on the vessel's deck. Cox'n Upton was anxious that 
this weighty cargo should be discharged into lighters before 
the tugs tried to tow the stranded ship off. This was not 
completed, however, and as soon as the six tugs took the 
strain the Helena Modjeska snapped in half* 

Her crew had already been taken ashore and at last Captain 
William Curran, by now almost a nervous wreck, was 
persuaded to follow them. He went ashore and took a room 
in a hotel at Ramsgate; later, interviewed by the Press, he 
said: 

"I fought to save the ship. It was hopeless. For myself I 
was not afraid to die, but it was unfair to my crew of younger 
men." He then went to his room, saying: "I don't want to 
be disturbed, not even by the police." Shortly afterwards the 
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first officer of the Helena Modjeska found his captain dead 
behind locked doors. 

As they did with Earl Godwin, the Goodwins had broken 
the heart and spirit of yet another sailor, who could not lose 
the memory of their terror and humiliation except in death. 



Less than two months later there occurred another ugly 
incident quite in keeping with the reputation of the Goodwins. 
On 5 November 1946 blasting operations were in progress 
on the wrecks in the Downs, and in any case the towns- 
folk of Deal were quite accustomed to the heavy rumble of 
explosions. 

Suddenly, however, there was an explosion that in some 
sinister way was different from the others: a double percussion 
of sound much heavier than before. Shortly after this a call 
came from the Deal coastguard for urgent medical assistance. 
The lifeboat was launched, followed very soon afterwards by 
Deal's famous "Lifeboat Doctor," Dr E J. S. Hall, O.B.E., 
in Cox'n Fred Upton's motor-boat, Rose-Marie. 

When they arrived at the scene of the explosion a grim 
sight met their eyes. H.M.S. Lundy had been blasting the 
wreck of the Flandres, sunk in the Downs in 1940. Lundy's 
boat had gone away and laid the depth charges under the 
wreck. One of the firing wires attached to them had accidendy 
touched the accumulator of the cutter's engine while the 
other had "shorted" to earth on the wet deck, exploding 
ten depth charges instantaneously, blowing the cutter to 
atoms and four of its crew of seven out of existence. The 
remaining three were dragged from the water terribly injured. 
They were Sub-Lieutenant Brown, R.N.V.R., of Troon, 
Ayrshire, Able Seaman Carter and Stoker T. C. Kelville. 

They were too badly injured to be moved once in the boat, 
but Dr Hall did all he could for them as the lifeboat, with 
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the trawler's other cutter in tow, made its tragic journey 
back to Deal. The injured men were taken to the Royal 
Marine Infirmary, where Sub-Lieutenant Brown died of his 
injuries. 

The above is a very brief mention of one of Dr Hall's 
exploits. This jovial, thickset medico with the strength and 
heart of a lion, the soft touch of a woman and the skill of 
^Esculapius, who has done everything from climbing up a 
ship's side in a gale to stitch the face of a sailor split open by a 
flying winch handle, to taking out an appendix aboard a 
rolling ship, has linked his name for ever with the Goodwin 
Sands. 

There was a thick fog on Christmas Eve of 1946 when Joe 
Mercer and two companions launched off in Cox'n Upton's 
motor-boat Rose-Marie in answer to the signal cannon of the 
South Goodwin lightship. 

They found another American freighter, the 8,ooo-ton 
Lyke Line's North-Eastern Victory ashore on the Goodwins. 
Loaded with 4,000 tons of flour and rice and 10,000 cases of 
grape-fruit, Antwerp bound, the North-Eastern Victory had 
been racing up Channel at sixteen knots, and hurried along 
at a further five knots by the current, she had hit the Goodwins 
with a shattering crash. 

When Joe Mercer and his crew found her, the wireless 
aerials had been carried away, making it impossible for her to 
call for assistance. 

Now, in spite of the fact that Joe Mercer was nearing 
seventy, he was still as active as a monkey, and hand over hand 
he went up a rope ladder on to the deck of the stranded 
freighter. The first thing he did was to get a lead line and take 
soundings. "What he found was not reassuring. In fact, it told 
Mercer exactly what would happen to the ship as soon as the 
tide left her. He found the skipper and went straight to the 
point. 
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"There's more water for'rard and aft than amidships, 
skipper. That means your ship is on a ridge of sand. She'll 
break her back!" 

The skipper of the North-Eastern Victory recognized a man of 
ability and asked what was the best thing to do. While he 
and Joe were talking together, the chief engineer came on to 
the bridge. He held out his hand, in which were the sheared 
heads of a dozen rivets. The ship was already breaking up. 

Joe nodded ; it was only what he expected. "Can you muster 
your men aft, sir 2" he asked the captain. 

This done, Joe told the crew that they were perfectly safe 
for a while and that there was no need to panic. Joe remem- 
bered too many panic-stricken crews, whose vessels had been 
left on the Goodwins. 

After Mercer had put the men at ease he nonchalantly gave 
the crew instructions to swing out the lifeboats in readiness. 
The master of the wrecked vessel shook his head in amazement. 
"Good God, man, you might be on your own hearthrug, 
instead of the Goodwins." Joe gave his usual wintry smile. 
The cook poked his head from the galley. 

"Say, pilot, do you want a leg of turkey ?" 

"Leg be ! You can carve me a lump off the breast," 

replied the inimitable Joe. 

When Joe and George "Frenchy" Baker (who was once 
Joseph Conrad's personal boatman) had done all they could, 
they went back into their motor-boat and jamming the 
throttle wide, they raced for Walmer with their news. Not 
long after they had arrived the lifeboat was launched, but in 
the meantime the Goodwins were carrying out their deadly 
work. Swift tides sluicing in over the sandbanks; concentra- 
ting on the bow and stern of the wreck, the parts that were in 
deep water. They bent the North-Eastern Victory like a bow 
until, with a crack like a cannon shot she broke her back, 
and it was in this position that the crew of the Walmer 
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JOE MERCER, WITH 'FRENCHY' BAKER ON THE LEFT 



lifeboat found her, with a two-foot gap across her deck, her 
sides split and her hold full of water. There was nothing else 
to be done: the Goodwins had claimed another fine ship. 
One by one the thirty-eight members of her crew climbed 
down into the lifeboat, taking their belongings with them. 
The master and officers, however, decided to remain aboard 
until the last possible moment. 

All that bitter night the lifeboat stood by the wreck, 
the lifeboatmen eating cold turkey and pickles lowered down 
to them from the vessel, and washing them down with tots 
of rum. To pass the night some of the crew of the lifeboat 
huddled together in the warmth of the tiny engine room: 
on deck the watch softly sang carols whilst they watched, even 
as the shepherds had watched on a similar night, nearly two 
thousands years before. 

The sun came up red and bitter, and the wreck, crusted 
with grime and glittering like an old-fashioned Christmas card, 
began to heel further on her side as the tide fell. Over the 
lifeboat's radio came the news of a gale that was already 
blustering up Channel. Cox'n Upton, wise in the ways of 
the Goodwins, told Captain Kohstrohs of the North-Eastern 
Victory that it was time for him and his officers to go ashore. 
Sadly the master and his officers lowered their personal effects 
into the lifeboat and left their ship to the sands, the sea and 
the winds and the wailing gulls; the third American freighter 
to leave her skeleton on the Goodwins within the year. This 
fact led the American War Shipping Administration to recon- 
sider their orders regarding the employment of pilots aboard 
American vessels in the vicinity of the Goodwins. 
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A part from the myth and legend associated with them 

A-l in the Dark Ages, there is no doubt that the Goodwins 
JL JLcan still inspire an almost supernatural fear in the 
hearts of shipwrecked sailors. And nothing illustrates this so 
well as the wreck of the Greek steamer Ira. 

On Saturday morning, 8 March 1947, the Walmer lifeboat 
station received a message from the coastguard saying that a 
steamship was aground on the south part of the Goodwins. 
Cox'n Upton at once telephoned to Mr L. H. Shelvey, the 
Honorary Lifeboat Secretary, who gave instructions to launch 
the lifeboat. 

The crew of the Charles Dibden found the Greek steamship 
Ira, formerly the Liberty ship Harry Percy, loaded with coal 
and bound to Antwerp from Newport, U.S.A. She was 
aground not far from the wreck of the Luray Victory. Cox'n 
Upton went on board and consulted with the Greek master, 
who said that he wanted tugs to try and refloat his ship. 

The "Walmer lifeboat then went full speed for Dover 
Harbour and returned with the tugs Lady Duncannon and 
Lady Brassey. The tug masters went aboard the Ira and after 
a short discussion the master signed the required Lloyd's forms 
and the lifeboat took the tug masters back to their respective 
tugs. 

But by now the Goodwins had grown tired of waiting, 
and just after the tug masters had left the Ira started to break 
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up in the most terrifying way imaginable. With a succession 
of ear-splitting cracks the hull began to split; derricks swayed, 
toppled and crumbled, and the bridge collapsed as if it had 
no more substance than cardboard. 

Instantly the whole crew of the wreck were in a panic. As 
soon as the lifeboat got back alongside it was overwhelmed, 
first by a shower of baggage, then by a cascade of men, who, 
mad with terror at this sudden manifestation of the power 
and might of the Goodwins, literally threw themselves over- 
board and on top of the lifeboatmen below. 

Now, although the fast-ebbing tide had left but little water 
in which to manoeuvre, Cox'n Upton had to take the lifeboat 
to the other side of the wreck in order to avoid falling debris. 
By this time the tide had fallen so far that it was quite im- 
possible to go back across the sands and the Walmer lifeboat 
had to skirt the whole length of the southerly part of the 
Goodwins. 

Cox'n Fred Upton considered the wreck of the Ira one of 
the ugliest incidents he had ever seen on the Goodwins. He 
said afterwards: "I have never seen such a panic in my life. 
Ship's lifeboats were being lowered at random, men were 
jumping into them and just drifting away on the tide. They 
leaped into our lifeboat yelling at us to get away from the 
ship. We almost had to fight them to keep alongside. My 
bowman who had got on board the Ira, said that men and 
baggage were jammed in the gangways and those who fell 
were trampled on without mercy. He got the men off, 
however, and then we had to chase around to pick up those 
adrift in the ship's boats." 

When the lifeboat with the demoralized Iras crew aboard 
arrived ashore a doctor was kept busy attending to the cuts, 
gashes, sprains and bruises amongst both the shipwrecked 
men and the lifeboatmen, injuries caused by the panic-stricken 
rush aboard the wreck. 



This was indeed an ugly scene, but a measure of the fear 
the Goodwins have inspired throughout the years. 

There was one man, however, whose spirit the Goodwins 
could not break, even though the shattered remnants of his 
ship jut forlornly from the eastern edge of the sands. 

He was Captain Francesco Ruocco, lean, brown-faced, 
bushy eye-browed skipper of the 2,327-ton Italian vessel 
Silvia Onorato, bound from Rijeka in the Adriatic to 
Rotterdam with a cargo of plumbago (from which 
graphite for pencil leads is obtained). The Silvia Onorato was 
seen aground on the Goodwins by the coastguard on the 
afternoon of Friday, 2 January 1948, just as dense fog began 
to lift. 

At the time nearly all the Walmer lifeboatmen, including 
the coxswain, were away sprat-fishing, but as soon as the 
maroons crashed out, sprat nets were buoyed and left for 
others to haul, and Cox'n Upton turned the head of his motor- 
boat to meet the lifeboat which had already been launched. 
Running alongside, he jumped aboard, leaving a mate to 
take the motor-boat ashore. 

When the lifeboat arrived at the wreck a murderous sea 
was dealing hammer blows at the helpless Italian ship, and as 
the lifeboat went alongside a huge "sea-sand wave" lifted it 
high, above the steamer's rail, so that the lifeboat crew were 
looking down on the Italian's hatches. Had the lifeboat hit 
the wreck at this point as it crashed down there would have 
been another Mumbles story to tell on the coast of Kent. 
As it happened, by the greatest good fortune, the lifeboat 
was only slightly damaged, and no one was hurt. 

After this narrow shave the Charles Dibden went round to 
the other side of the stranded vessel and Ginger Thomas, 
one of the crew of the lifeboat, went aboard. Ginger gave 
Captain Ruocco his bearings and the captain restarted his 
engines and tried to steam off the sands. 
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However, between the stranded ship and deep water and 
safety was a barrier in the form of a broad, low sandbank. 
There was something else too, which helped in the undoing 
of the ship: the ebb tide was leaving the sands. Cox'n Upton 
told the captain this, but he refused to leave. "My ship, my 
life. Ship go, me go!" was all he would say. All this time the 
wind was freshening and because of this, when the tide 
flooded back over the Goodwins there would be a bigger 
sea than ever. 

The lifeboat pulled off into deep water and anchored for 
the night, the Italian captain having said that he would fire 
a rocket if his ship started to break up. It was a bitter and 
anxious night the lifeboatmen spent, and they were glad 
when the cold, grey dawn broke and they were able to get 
back alongside the wreck. Again one of the lifeboatmen went 
aboard and asked Ruocco what he intended to do, for the 
weather had deteriorated even more; the captain still refused 
to leave his ship and would not let his crew leave either. 

By now it was Saturday morning and the lifeboat's fuel 
was running dangerously low. Engineer Cavell reported 
this to the coxswain, and the lifeboat returned to its station 
to refuel, after having instructed the Italian to send a 
message to the North Foreland Radio Station if he needed 
urgent help. 

It was 8.30 a.m. when the Charles Dibden, with her tired, 
cold and hungry crew, crashed back on to Walmer beach, 
but the ordeal had only just begun. Whilst the lifeboat was 
refuelled and when he and his men had gulped down hot food 
and drink and changed their sodden clothing, Cox'n Fred 
Upton told part of his tale. 

"To reach the ship we had to steam a mile, through some of 
the worst broken water I've ever known. Huge waves were 
coming at us from all directions, and the lifeboat was trying 
to pitch and roll at the same time. I could not stop alongside, 
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it was far too dangerous. Often the lifeboat was above the 
steamer's bridge. 

"Over and over again I asked the captain to let me take 
himself and his crew out. I told him the danger that both 
his ship and the lifeboat were in in such seas. His only reply 
was still, 'My ship, my life. Ship go, me go.' What worried 
me most of all was that there was so little water around the 
ship, only enough to float the lifeboat for about two hours- 
and-a-half out of every twelve. The rest of the time I should 
have been helpless to get the crew out, except by hue, one at 
a time and dragging them through the water, perhaps for 
several hundred yards." 

At just after nine o'clock the refuelling operations were 
complete and again the Charles Dibden and her crew crashed 
down the beach on their way to the wreck. The lifeboat 
anchored as close to the wreck as it could, and at one p.m. 
they had enough water to go alongside. Still the stubborn 
captain, perhaps with more bravery than common sense, 
refused to leave his ship. 

So the lifeboat went off into deep water and stood by, all 
the long, cold night, for the second time, and two hours 
before dawn Cox'n Upton went in as close as he could and 
called across to the men aboard the Silvia Onorato with the 
lifeboat's loud-hailer, asking Ruocco and his men to leave 
whilst there was enough water for the lifeboat to get right 
alongside. The only reply was: "Ship she tight, one piece. 
Crew say, 'No come '." Once again the lifeboat returned to 
Walmer to refuel, her crew haggard, unshaven, wet, tired 
out and hungry. 

Ruocco was not a hospitable man ; he offered no warm food 
or drink to the lifeboatmen as stranded vessels so frequently 
do. In fact, all he said was: "I do not want you. I want tugs 
and barges to get my ship off!" 

After the lifeboat refuelled and her crew had changed, eaten 
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and had short sleep, she again launched off, the time being 
ten minutes to three o'clock. The weather conditions were 
steadily deteriorating. 

By now it was perfectly obvious to everyone with the 
exception of Ruocco and his men, that the Silvia Onorato 
was a doomed ship. Cox'n Upton told the Italian master this 
in no uncertain terms, but still to no avail. An hour-and-a- 
half later, with the prospect of a third night on the Goodwins 
standing by the wreck, Engineer Cavell transmitted a message 
to Deal coastguard saying that Francesco Ruocco and his 
crew still refused to abandon their vessel. At last fate in the 
form of a message from Lloyd's agents at Dover put an end 
to this game of endurance: "Gale force nine imminent. 
Gusts fifty-three miles per hour!" 

Ruocco at last was convinced of the madness of trying to 
remain with his ship, and with his crew of twenty-eight men, 
his Alsatian dog "Jack" and two German stowaways who 
had come up from below, the captain at last climbed into the 
lifeboat, which arrived ashore just after six p.m. 

The police took the stowaways into custody, while Pressmen 
interviewed the Italians. During this time Cox'n Upton and 
the rest of his lifeboat crew swiftly prepared the Charles 
Dibden for her next service. 

When the coxswain had time to breathe he concluded the 
story thus : "Coming home through that terrible broken water 
we had to stop our engines as we climbed up the seas or all 
of us would have been washed off the lifeboat's decks." 
There was humour too in this otherwise grim and protracted 
story of the Goodwins, for Cox'n Upton continued: "Going 
aboard the wreck I had the biggest fright of all, bigger even 
than the sight of the hatches of the Silvia Onorato when we 
rode the sea above the decks on Friday afternoon. It was the 
captain's Alsatian dog. But he turned out to be quite harm- 
less, though, and all the time he behaved like a gentleman. 
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There was no panic, and from beginning to end the Italians 
behaved with coolness and like good seamen. I had a splendid 
lifeboat crew, who were magnificent all through under the 
most difficult and arduous conditions/* 

So ended the story of this brave but headstrong Italian 
merchant captain, who, for nearly seventy-two hours im~ 
potently defied the imponderable might of the Goodwin 
Sands. 

I saw the Silvia Onorato two days after her crew had left 
her to the stranglehold of the Goodwins. Apart from the 
ugly confusion of waters about her that told their own tale, 
she looked strangely and eerily alive. Her derricks were 
topped up in true seamanlike manner, her lifeboats neatly 
chocked, and not a stray "Irish pennant" (dangling rope's end) 
to be seen. The eddying tide was racing past her. To me at 
least, it created the uncanny illusion that here was a ghost 
ship, doomed to haunt the Goodwins for all eternity, with 
a phantom helmsman at the empty, kicking wheel. In reality, 
however, in spite of her looks, the back of the ship was 
broken, her holds full of water, and she was well "swaddled 
down" into her sea grave. A dead ship. 

Two months later I again went out to the wreck in the 
lifeboat, with Cox'n Upton, Engineer Cavell and the life- 
boatmen of Walmer. The Goodwins had dealt with the 
Italian ship according to their manner. She was snapped in 
half, her funnel was gone, and only her masts and a few feet 
of battered, salt-crusted, bird-fouled superstructure thrust 
forlornly above the waters of the sands. There she lay, the 
latest victim of the rapacious Goodwins. 
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THE GOODWIN SANDS 



XXI 



Tradition has it that the Goodwin Sands are haunted. 
Many times during my two-and-a-half years' service 
aboard the North Goodwin lightship in black nights 
and winter gales, when we prayed that our one-hundred-and- 
twenty fathoms of stout, studded link-chain cable would 
withstand the assault of sea and wind, we heard strange sounds 
borne on the wind from the yeasty smother to the south'ard 
of us. "Gulls," we said, covertly eyeing each other on the wet 
and shadowed deck; but no gull that was ever hatched on the 
seven seas uttered such heartrending and forlorn cries. These 
weird memories remain with me now, and I shall remember 
them always. 

Yes, there are ghosts on the Goodwins, I think. One of the 
most appalling incidents of all was the total loss with all 
hands and passengers of the mail steamer Violet, bound from 
Ostend to Dover. 

It was in the year 1857, a night of driving snow squalls; 
a scene lit by a ghastly moon shining through scudding clouds. 
The North Sand Head lightship saw the Violet strike the sands 
in a smother of surf, and at once fired her rockets and signal 
camions. It was three hours later when the Ramsgate tug 
Aid, with the lifeboat in tow, arrived on the scene. They 
thoroughly searched the sands, but because of the blinding 
snow squalls nothing whatever could be seen. However, 
they stayed on until daylight, and then made another careful 
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and extensive search. At last they found a mast sticking out of 
the water. A little later other grim and ugly evidence went 
wallowing by on the flood-tide : a lifebuoy with three battered 
bodies lashed to it and the painted words "S.S. Violet". 

In other words, in the three hours between die lightship 
firing her signals and the arrival of the tug and lifeboat, 
the Goodwins had swallowed an entire steamer, with her 
crew, passengers and cargo. 

There is a strange sequel to this tale of disaster. Ninety years 
later, in the first week of the new year, 1947, when I was on 
the North Goodwin lightship, we saw a steamer approaching 
the Goodwins, heading straight for them as the foredoomed 
Violet must have done, and vanishing in a squall of driving 
snow. When the snow had passed we saw rockets, pale and 
feeble over the Goodwins. We fired answering rockets and 
radioed the shore. Not long afterwards the Ramsgate lifeboat 
arrived and we directed them to where we had seen the 
rockets. 

Several hours later the lifeboat came back alongside the 
lightship. The wet face of the coxswain was grirn as the pass- 
ing flash of our lantern fell across the lifeboat. "Couldn't find a 
thing," he shouted as the boat plunged away into the black 
heaving night. 

Another strange episode is that of the schooner Lady 
Luvibund. On the thirteenth of February in the year 1748, 
the Lady Luvibund, commanded by Captain Simon Reed and 
loaded with a general cargo for Oporto, sailed down the 
Thames and cleared the North Foreland. Simon Reed was a 
proud and happy man on this voyage, for his young and 
beautiful bride was aboard on a honeymoon trip, together 
with her mother and guests. The cabin was bright with light, 
glass, linen and silverware ; toasts were being drunk and healths 
given. But John Rivers, the first mate, had been a rival for the 
affections of Simon Reed's wife, and now he was filled with 
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jealousy and hatred for his captain. He had been the best 
man at the wedding. She might have been his if ... 

There was a fair wind, and the Lady Luvibund was flying 
along with a bone in her teeth; away to port came the rumble 
of the Goodwins. Something must have snapped in John 
Rivers's brain then, and walking casually aft he drew a heavy 
wooden belaying-pin from a rack. 

It was quite usual for the officer of the watch to stand behind 
the man at the helm and peer over his shoulder into the 
binnacle. The helmsman of the Lady Luvibund was not sus- 
picious when John Rivers stepped up behind him. Then a 
crushing blow, with a maniac's strength behind it, descended, 
shattering his skull like an egg-shell and rolling his lifeless 
body into the scuppers. Rivers then took the helm and swung 
it hard over. 

Below, the captain, his bride and guests were too occupied 
with the wedding festivities to notice the sudden change of 
course. Then with a grinding crash the schooner hit the 
sands in a welter of toppling masts and rending timbers. 
Down in the cabin the captain and his guests were trapped and 
helpless. Above the tragedy and the din of a dying ship 
sounded the hideous cacophony of a madman's laughter. 

By daylight the next day nothing remained of the schooner, 
her passengers or crew. The Goodwins had engulfed them to 
the last morsel of flesh and bone, the last fragment of timber 
and metal, and the last shred of canvas. 

John Rivers's mother, constrained to give evidence at a 
court of enquiry, admitted that she had heard her son say 
he would get even with Simon Reed if it cost him his life. 



In the year 1798, on the thirteenth of February, Captain 
James Westlake of the coasting vessel Ederibridge was skirting 
the edge of the Goodwins when he saw a three-masted 
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schooner bearing down on Bis vessel with all sails set. He and 
the helmsman slammed the wheel hard over, and as the other 
craft sheared past he heard the sound of female voices and 
gaiety coming from below. 

Now Wesdake was a good and conscientious seaman and, 
incensed by the criminal carelessness of the master of the 
other craft, reported it to his owners as soon as he got ashore. 

In support of his statement, a fishing vessel reported that 
they had seen the same schooner go ashore on the Goodwins 
and break up before their eyes. Making for the wreck with 
all speed, they had the iinnerving experience of finding nothing 
but empty sand and water. 

On the thirteenth of February in the year 1848, Deal 
hovellers sighted a schooner aground on the Goodwins and 
rapidly breaking up. Launching off to the sands, they arrived 
to find nothing, although the crew of an American clipper 
which had been passing at the time agreed with the hovellers 
that they too had seen the "wreck". 

Again on the thirteenth of February 1898, shore watchers 
saw a three-masted schooner pile up on the same spot on the 
sands. They launched off, but failed to find any trace of the 
wreck. 

So through all eternity, every fifty years and on the 
thirteenth of February, a madman's deed of violence and 
treachery is re-enacted, and the phantom schooner is doomed 
to wreckage on the same spot. 

Real ghosts are far from being the shadowy, unsubstantial 
things of popular belief. 
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EPILOGUE 

I was at Walmer when Sir Gerald Wollaston, Chairman of 
the Goodwin Sands and the Downs branch of the Royal 
National Lifeboat Institution, and Mr L. H. Shelvey, 
Honorary Secretary, presented medals to Cox'n Upton and 
Engineer Cavell, and illuminated vellums to the lifeboat 
crew for the part they played in the wreck of the Silvia 
Onorato. 

After the ceremony I strolled down on to Walmer Strand 
and stood for a few minutes against the grey stone lifeboat 
house, so strangely like a church, even to its bell. 

The. North, East and South Goodwin lightships had just 
started to flash; the jack-o'-lantern flicker of buoys showed 
round the sands, and the red wink of Deal Bank Buoy vied 
with the green flash of the wreck buoy on the seaward end of 
what is left of Deal Pier. 

It had been a day of driving showers and gusty winds, and 
although the sea in the Downs was calm, on the distant 
Goodwins grey mountains of water towered against fantastic 
heaps of copper-coloured cirrus cumulus; slow-rearing grey 
mountains suddenly materialized into roaring white water, 
moving with irresistible terror against the skeleton fingers of 
wrecks, forlorn and stark against a sky as full of foreboding 
as the Twilight of the Gods. 

Feeble summer had drifted past and already die vague 
melancholy and chill of autumn was in the air. Soon winter 
nights would be dropping down on the coast and telling their 
hours, dark as the shadow of Odin's Raven Banner. And the 
Goodwin Sands were waiting. 
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